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Art. XIIf.—1. Memoirs of the life and writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, LL. D. F. R. S. &c. written by himself to a late 
period ; and continued to the time of his death, by his grand- 
son, William Temple Franklin ; now first published from the 
original MSS. 4to. Lond. 1818. 

2, The private correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. 
F, R. S. &c. comprising a series of letters, on miscellaneous, 
literary, and political subjects ; written between the years 
1753 and 1790; now first published from the originals by his 
grandson, William Temple Franklin ; 4to. Lond. 1817.— 
Same work, 2d edition, with additions, 2 vols. Sve. 1817. 


We have read through these volumes, with mixed and 
somewhat contradictory feelings, respecting the very extraor- 
dinary man to whom they relate. The volume first mention- 
ed commences with that portion of Franklin’s life, written by 
himself, which has been long before the public. It is now, 
for the first time, printed from his original manuscript ; but 
differs in nothing essential from the copy before in circula- 
tion. We have been surprised at the manner in which this 
piece of biography has been sometimes spoken of. It has 
been recommended as a work particularly proper to be gen- 
erally read ; and adapted to promote good morals, especially 
among the uneducated class of the community, by the benefi- 
cial influence of Franklin’s example. We think very differ- 
Vol. VIL. No. 8. 38 
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ently of it. It is the history of a young man, professedly 
without any religious, and obviously without much moral prin- 
ciple, making his way inthe wor ld, by the force of his talents, 
sharp-sightedness, industry, resolution, aud address, all which 
properties he possessed in a very uncommon degree. The 
groundwork of his character, during this period, was bad; 
and the moral qualities, which contributed to his rise, were of 
a worldly and very profitable kind. Let us consider some of 
the facts which he relates of himself. At. the age of seven- 
teen. he ran away from home, and left his parents for several 
months ignorant of his situation, apparently very indifferent 
to the anxiety which they must have suffered respecting him ; 
though tt does not appear that he had any cause of complatnt 

against them. He habttuaily neglected all the duties of re- 
ligion ; was a professed iniidel ; “and perverted the princ iples 
of two of his associates. He : rained the affections of a young 
woman; entered info an eng agement of marriage with her; 
left the country for England ; and while there, sent her but 
oue letter, the object of which was to let her know, that he 
was not likely soon to return. While in England, he wrote 
and printed a pamphlet. for the purpose of proving, that 
‘nothing could possibly be wrong in the world ; and that vice 
and virtue were empty distinctions, no such thins:s s existing.’ 
Here likewise, he attempted to share with Ralph, one of his 
friends, in the favours of his mistress, which produced a ctar- 
rel between Ralph and himself. From England he returned 
to this country ; and two of the last things which he relates of 
himself, in this portion of his biography, are, that he was en- 
gaged in a sort of bargain for a wile, which was broken off, 
because he insisted upon what were considered too hard terms ; 

and that he had ¢ frequent intrigues with low women whu fell 
in his way, which were attend Pi with some expense, and great 
inconvenience; beside a continual risque to his health, by a 
distemper which, above all things, he dreaded.’ 

Subsequently to the period of which we have spoken, there 
were undoubtedly important changes in the character of 
Franklin ; as will appear by the extracts and remarks, which 
we shall have occasion to make in the course of our review. 
He returned from England in the summer of 1726, when he 
was in the 21st year of his age. The journal which he kept 
on the voyage is now for the first time published, and is rath- 
er curious ; as exhibiting some of his powers and intellectual 
habits in their dev clopment, and formation; and discovering 
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likewise occasionally an amusing contrast between what his 
character was at this time, and what it subsequently appeared 
to be. It is full of those details and remarks which indicate 
an observing, active, and clear-sighted mind. It is very 
remarkable, also, as a piece of composition, considering’ the 
age, and previous advantages of the author; and shows that 
the style of Franklin was formed at this early period. 
Resolution, perseverance, and physical hardihood were 
characteristics of Franklin. There is an adventure men- 
tioned in his journal, by which this remark is exemplified ; 
and by which we think our readers will be amused ; especial- 
ly if they bear in mind, that the young man who relates it of 
himself, was afterward familiar in the courts of Pree and 
honoured by the learned throughout E Turope. 
The wind being contrary. the vessel in which he was, 
cast anchor in the harbour of Yarmouth. where he and some 


others went on shore. 


‘Having taken a view of the church, town, and fort, (on which 
there is [are] seven large guus mounted,) three of us took a walk up 
further into the island, and having gone about two miles, we head- 
ed a creek that runs up one end of the town, and then went to 
Freshwater church, about a mile nearer the town, but on the 
other side of the creek. Having stayed here some time, it grew 
dark, and my companions were desirous to be gone, lest those 
whew we had left drinking where we dined in the town, shouid 
go on board and leave us. We were told that it was our best 
way to go straight down to the mouth of the creek, and that there 
was a ferry-boy_ that would carry us over to the town. But when 
we came to the house the lazy whelp was in bed, and refused to 
rise and put us over; upon which we went down to the W ater-side, 
with a design to take his boat, and go over by ourselves. We 
found it very difficult to ret the boat, it being fastened to a stake 
and the tide risen near fifty yards beyond it; [ stripped all to my 
shirt to wade up to it; but missing the causew ay, which was un- 
der water, I got up to my middle-in mud. At last I came to the 
stake ; but to my great disappointment found she was locked and 
chained. I endeav oured to draw the staple with one of the 
thole-pins, but in vain; [ tried to pul! up the stake, but to no pur- 
pose ; so that after an hour’s fatigue ea trouble in the wet and 
mud, I was forced to return without the boat. Wehad no money 
in our pockets, and therefore began to conclude to pass the night 
in some hay-stack, though the wind blew very cold and very hard. 
In the midst of these troubles one of us recollected that he had a 
horse-shoe in his pocket which he found in his walk, and asked 
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me if I could not wrench the staple out with that. I took it, went, 
tried and succeeded, and brought the boat ashore to them. Now 
we rejoiced and all got in, and wher I had dressed myself we put 
off. But the worst of all our troubles was to come yet; for, it be- 
ing high water and the tide over all the banks, though it was 
moonlight we could not discern the channel of the creek, but 
rowing heedlessly straight forward, when we were got about half 
way over, we found ourselves aground on a mud bank, and striv- 
ing to row her off by putting our oars in the mud, we broke one 
and there stuck fast, not having four inches water. We were 
now in the utmost perplexity, not knowing what in the world to 
do: we could not tell whether the tide was rising or falling; but 
at length we plainly perceived it was ebb, and we could feel 
no deeper water within the reach of ouroar. It was hard to lie 
in an open boat all night exposed to the wind and weather ; but 
it was worse to think how fovlish we should look in the morning, 
when the owner of the boat should catch us in that condition, 
where we must be exposed to the view of all the town. After we 
had strove and struggled for half an hour and more, we gave all 
over, and sat down with our bands before us, despairing to get off; 
for if the tide had left us we had been never the nearer, we 
must have sat in the boat, as the mud was too deep for us to walk 
ashore through it, being up to our necks. At last we bethought 
ourselves of some means of escaping, and two of us stripped and 
got out, and thereby lightening the boat, we drew her upon our 
knees near fifty yards into deeper water, and then with much 
ado, having but one oar, we got safe ashore under the fort; and 
having dressed ourselves, dk tied the man’s boat, we went with 
great joy to the Queen’s Head, where we left our companions, 
whom we found waiting for us, though it was very late. Our 
boat being gone on board, we were obliged to lie ashore all night : 
and thus ended our walk.’ Memoirs, Tonindls. Pps V. Vie 


Shortly after the vessel put in at Cowes; where 


¢ The wind continuing to blow hard westerly, our mess resolved to 
20 on shore, though all our loose corks [{ qu. loose corns ? which is 
still used in this part of the country as a cant phrase for loose 
cash, | were gone wreauy We took with us some goods to dis- 
pose of, and walked to Newport to make our market, where we 
sold for three shillings in the pound less than prime cost in Lon- 
don; and having dined at Newport, we returned in the evening 
to Cowes, and concluded to lodge on shore.’ Memoirs, Appendix, 
p. Vil. 

This enormous extravagance accords very ill with our no- 
ions of the author of Poor Richard’s sayings. 
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After this we find in the journal a page or two of remarks 
upon vegetable crabs, which Franklin was fully convinced 
erew upon gulf weed. His observations upon them were con- 
tinued for several days. The reader who is disposed to think 
slightingly of these first essays of his in physical science, 
may turn to those of the Royal Society, the account of which 
is preserved in Birch’s History of that learned body. 

At page 63 of the Memoirs, commences a portion of Frank- 
lin’s biography, written by himself, which has not before 
been published. It continues the account of his life after his 


return to America. 


‘Thad been,’ he says, ‘religiously educated as a Presbyterian; but 
though some of the dogmas of that persuasion, such as the eternal de- 
-rees of God, election, reprobation, &c. appeared tome unintelligi- 
ble, others doubtful; and I early absented myself from the public as- 
semblies of the sect, Sunday being my studying day; 1 never was 
without some religious principles; I never doubted, for instance, 
the existence of a Deity, that he made the world and governed it 
by his providence ; that the most acceptable service of God was 
the doing good to man; that our souls are immortal ; and that 
all crimes will be punished, and virtue rewarded, either here or 


hereafter.? Memoirs, p. 66. 


This last statement is not consistent with the account which 
he had before given of the pamphlet published by him in 
London; in which he endeavoured to prove that vice and 
virtue were empty distinctions, no such things existing. We 
suspect that those who write their own lives, often confound 
their present opinions and feelings with their past; and rep- 
resent their former characters as much more in keeping with 
their present, than they would appear to be, if fairly display- 
ed. Still the history of a man by himself commonly gives 
us no inconsiderable knowledge of what he really was. ‘This 
knowledge, to be sure, is often derived less from his statements, 
than from our own inferences; and the latter may be in di- 
rect opposition to the former. ‘Thus Rousseau, in his Confes- 
sions, represents himself as one of the most virtuous and dis- 
interested of human beings; while his reader perceives that 
he was diseased in every part, and in a continual fever, with 
a morbid excess of selfishness.—W hen he was about 27 years 


old, Franklin says, that he 


‘Conceived the bold and arduous project of arriving at mornl 
perfection ; I wished to live without committing any fault at any 


time.’ Memoirs, p. 67. 
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He accordingly formed a schedule of the moral virtues ; 
made a table for the days of the week, against which he ar- 
ranged his list; and determined after daily examination to 
note his offences in this table. This practice he continued 
for several years; but complains that he never could acquire 
habits of order. As to the other virtues, he leaves us to infer 
that he succeeded pretty well. His list of the virtues with 
his remarks, we confess, does not give us the impression, 
that his notions of duty were very high or very comprehen- 
sive; and the language in some parts is rather coarse and 
rancid. It is as follows ; 


‘1. Temperance.—Eat not to dullness; drink not to ele- 
vation. 
‘2. Silence.——Speak not but what may benefit others or your- 
self; avoid trifling conversation. 
‘3. Order.—Let all your things have their places; let each 
part of your business have its time. 
‘4. Resolution.—Resolve to perform what you ought ; perform 
without fail what you resolve. 
‘5. Frugality —Make no expense but todo good to others or 
yourself; 1. e. Waste nothing. 
‘6. Industry.—Lose no time; be always employed in some- 
thing useful ; cut off all unnecessary actions. 
‘7. Sincerity—Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly ; and if you speak, speak accordingly. 
*8. Justice—Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting the 
benefits that are your duty. 
‘9. Moderation.—Avoid extremes; forbear resenting injuries 
so much as you think they deserve. 
£10. Cleanliness —Toierate no uncleanliness in bedy, clothes, 
or habitation. 
‘11. Tranquillity.—Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents 
common or unavoidable. 
$12. Chastity.—Rarely use venery, but for health or offspring ; 
never to dulness or weakness, or the injury of your own or anoth- 
er’s peace or reputation. 
$15. Humility.—Imitate Jesus and Socrates.’ Memoirs, p. 68. 


Of his religion, at this period, some judgment may be form- 
el from the following extract. 


‘Conceiving God to be the fountain of wisdom, IT thought it 
right and necessary to solicit his assistance for obtaining it; to 
this end I formed the following little prayer, which was prefixed 
to my tables of examination, for daily use. 
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1818. ] Dr. Franklin. 995 
“0 powerful goodness! bountiful father ! merciful guide! In- 


erease im me that wisdom which discovers my truest interest. 
Strengthen my resolution to perform what that wisdom dictates. 
Accept my kind offices to thy other children, as the only return tn 
ny power for thy continual favors to me.” 
‘1 used also sometimes a little prayer which I took from Thom- 
son’s Poems, viz. 
‘© Mather of light and life, thou God supreme ! 

O teach me what is good ; teach me thyself ! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit ; and fill my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace and virtue pure ; 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !’? Mem. pp.70, 71. 


In connexion with this plan for his own improvement, he 
determined to write a book, entitled the Art of Virtue; show- 
ing how the different virtues before mentioned may be acquir- 
ed, and their particular advantages. He formed likewise a 
creat and extensive project for the moral improvement of man- 
kind ; which was to 


‘Raise a United Party for Virtue, by forming the virtuous and 
good men of all nations into a regular body, to be governed by 


suitable good and wise rules, which good and wise men may pro- 
hably be more unanimous in their obedience to, than common 


people are to common laws.’ Mem. p. 76, 


This was to be effected by forming a society, the members 
of which should profess their belief in certain articles of re- 
ligion, the same in substance with the fundamental articles of 
Lord Herbert ; and should exercise themselves in the prac- 
tice of the moral virtues, after the rules which Franklin had 
laid down for himself, The book however was not written, 
and the project was communicated to but two individuals. 
in relation to this project, Franklin makes the following fine 


remark. 


‘[ have always thought that one man of tolerable abilities, 
may work great changes, and accomplish great affairs among 
mankind, if he first forms a good plan; and cutting off all amuse- 
ments or other employments that would divert his attention, 
makes the execution | of that same plan, his sole study and 


i! usiness.’ Men Hk. p- 7 de 


From about this period till he sailed for England as agent 
of the colony. in 1757, when he was in his 52d year, Frank- 
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296 Dr. Franklin, LSepi, 1 
lin was distinguished for his industry, activity, usefulness, FB. 
influence, and popularity. He gradually took the lead as a 
public man in the colony in which he resided, Pennsylvania; sl 
and his exertions seem to have been effectually directed to the o' 
promotion of important and beneficial purposes. He was a d 
most valuable citizen. Nothing in which his services were u 
required was too great for his talents, and nothing, in which p 
he might contribute to the public good, too apparently trifling BR « 
for his attention. He laid the foundation of some of those 

institutions, by which that state is now distinguished. He Be ; 
was actively engaged in different departments relating to the k 


army, about the time of the well known defeat of General 
Braddock ; and at one period took a commission as Colonel e 
of a colonial regiment. He was, during the same portion of g 
his life, distinguishing himself by his discoveries in electricity, Fy 
and by giving a form to this new science. g 
We cannot follow him, however, in the detail of his par- b 


ticular services ; nor is it necessary ; for his character in the FB . 
respects above mentioned is sufficiently well known. We g 
shall add, therefore, but two extracts from this portion of his By 
biography. r 
His first promotion was his being chosen in 1736 clerk of 
the General Assembly. ‘The year following, when he was 
again proposed, one gentleman, a new member, made a h 
speech against him, in favour of some other candidate. . 
Franklin proceeds. ; 
‘I was however chosen, which was the more agreeable to me. t 
as besides the pay for the immediate service of clerk, the place . 
gave me a better opportunity of keeping up an interest among the e 
members, which secured to me the business of printing the votes, P 
laws, paper-money, and other occasional jobs for the public, that f 
on the whole were very profitable. I therefore did not like the t 
opposition of this new member, who was a gentleman of fortune e 
and education, with talents that were likely to give him in time n 
creat influence in the house, whici indeed afterwards happened. . 


i did not however aim at gaining his favour by paying any servile 
respect to him, but after some time took this other method. Hav- 
ing heard that he had in his library a certain very scarce and 
curious book, I wrote a note to him, expressing my desire of 
perusing that book, and requesting that he would do me the fa- 
vor of lending it to me for a few days. He sent it immediately ; 
and [ returned it in about a week with another note, expressing 
strongly my sense of the favor. When we next met in the house, 


he spoke to me, (which he had never done before,) and with great 
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civility ; and he ever after manifested a readiness to serve me on 
all occasions, so that we became great friends, and our friend- 
ship continued to his death. This is another instance of the truth 
of an old maxim I had learned, which says, “ He that has once 
done you a kindness will be more ready to do you another, than he 
whom you yourself have obliged.” And it shows how much more 
profitable it is prudently to remove, than to resent, return, and 


continue inimical proceedings.’ Mem. pp. 82, 83. 


All this is very well, to be sure, but it is very characteris- 
tic. ‘The whole passage shows, that the writer habitually 
kept a steady eye upon what was most profitable. 

In the year 1751, Dr. Thomas Bond proposed a plan for 
erecting a hospital in Philadelphia; for which purpose a 
grant was desired from the General Assembly. ‘This was ad- 
vocated by Franklin, who was a member of that body; but 
encountered strong opposition. He alleged that ¢2000 might 
be obtained by donations from individuals ; but this was con- 
sidered a most extravagant supposition, and utterly impos- 
sible. He then brought in a bill, by which the colony grant- 
ed £2000 for this object, on condition that £2000 should be 
raised by individuals. 


‘This condition carried the bill through; for the members who 
had opposed the grant, and now conceived they might have the 
credit of being charitable without the expense, agreed to its pas- 
sage; and then in soliciting subscriptions among the people, we 
urged the conditional promise of the law as an additional motive 
to give, since every man’s donation would be doubled; thus the 
clause worked both ways. ‘The subscriptions accordingly soon 
exceeded the requisite sum,.and we claimed and received the 
public gift, which enabled us to carry the design into execution. 
A convenient and handsome building was soon erected, the insti- 
tution has by constant experience been found useful, and flourish- 
es to this day; and I do not remember any of my political 
manceuvres, the success of which at the time gave me more pleas- 
ure; or wherein, after thinking of it, | more easily excused my- 
self for having made some use of cunning.’ Memoirs, p. 99. 


We really do not perceive much cunning, nor even any 
very remarkable ingenuity, in these proceedings. We felt 
however, after reading the concluding sentence, some curi- 
osity to meet with accounts of those political manteuvres, 
in Which Franklin in his own opinion made a less excusable 
use of cunning. We do not recollect however that any state- 
Vol. VII. No. 3. 39 
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ments which can be supposed to relate to transactions of this 
sort, occur in the volumes before us. 

Franklin sailed for England merely as agent of the colony 
of Pennsylvania in its contests with the proprietaries, the 
representatives and heirs of Penn, its founder. Respecting 
these transactions there is a great deal of detail without impor- 
tance or interest. But after the commencement of the serious 
difficulties between England and America, Franklin had the 
principal share in managing the American cause in the for- 
mer country. He was appointed agent for other colonies 
besides Pennsylvania, and particularly for Massachusetts, his 
native province ; and he rendered services of great value to 
his country. His reputation, which was at this time very 
high, as a philosopher, added something of respectability to 
her cause, or at least did not detract from its importance. 
His shrewdness, dexterity. and straight-forward good sense, 
qualities which he bad, though they are not always found 
united, enabled him fully to improve the vantage ground 
which he possessed in his controversies with the English 
ministry. Yet there appears to have been, during a part of 
the period of his agency, too much indecision and wavering 
in his politics, and too great a readiness to go over to the 
administration, who were, at different times, evidently desi- 
rous of gaining him to their party. It is remarkable that 
this fact has not been more adverted to since the publication 
of these volumes, considering the proofs of it which his letters 
furnish. 

January 9, 1768. He writes to his son, Governor Franklin ; 


‘I am told there is talk of getting me appointed under-secre- 
tary to Lord Hillsborough ; but with little likelihood, as it isa 
settled point here that | am too much of an American.’ Corres- 
pondence, p. 151. 


In a long letter to his son, of July 2, 1768, he says that 
Lord Sandwich, the Post Master General, had intimated an 
intention of taking from him’ his office of Post Master in 
America ; and then proceeds, 


‘This the Duke [the Duke of Grafton, then first lord of the 
Treasury | had wished him (Mr. Cooper) to mention to me, and 
to say to me at the same time that though my going to my 
post might remove the objection, yet if I chose rather to reside in 
England, my merit was such in his opinion, as to entitle me to 
something better here. and it should not be his fault if I was not 
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well provided for. I told Mr. Cooper that without having heard 
any exception had been taken to my residence here, I was really 
preparing to return home, and expected to be gone in a few weeks. 
That however I was extremely sensible of the Duke’s goodness 
in giving me this intimation and very thankful for his favourable 
disposition towards me; that having lived long in England, and 
contracted a friendship and affection for many persons here, it 
could not but be agreeable to me to remain among them some 
time longer, if not for the rest of my life; and that there was no 
nobleman to whom I could from sincere respect for his great 
abilities, and amiable qualities, so cordiaily attach myself, or to 
whom I should so willingly be obliged for the provision he men- 
tioned, as to the Duke of Grafton, if his Grace should think I 
could, in any station where he might place me, be serviceable to 
him and to the public. Mr. Cooper said he was very glad to hear I 
was still willing to remain in England, as it agreed so perfectly 
with his inclinations to keep me here. Wished me to leave my 
name at the Duke of Grafton’s as soon as possible and to be at 
the Treasury again the next board day. I accordingly called at the 
Duke’s, and left my card ; and when | went next to the Treasury, 
his Grace not being there, Mr. Cooper carried me to Lord North, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who said very obligingly, after talk- 
ing of some American affairs, f am told by Mr. Cooper that you 
are not unwilling to stay with us; I hope we shall find some way 
of making it worth your while. I thanked his lordship, and said 
I should stay with pleasure, if I could any ways be useful to gov- 
ernment.’ Correspondence, pp. 165, 166. 


Any ways useful to government! ‘This readiness of Dr. 
Franklin to serve under Lord North, was after the passage 
of the Stamp Act in1705, it was after, upon this very occasion, 
he had written home to Mr. Charles Thompson ; ¢ the sun of 
liberty is set ; you must light up the candles of industry and 
economy ;’ it was after the violent effervescence of indignation, 
trom one end of the continent to the other, which that act pro- 
duced ; it was after the non-importation agreements of 1765 ; 
it was after that great man. the first Pitt, had said that Par- 
liament had no right to tax America, and that he was glad 
that America had resisted; it was after the ‘ Dukes of York 
and Cumberland, the lords of the bed-chamber, the officers of 
the household, and most of the bench of bishops’ had declared ° 
themselves ‘for carrying fire and sword into America ;’ it 
was after the lightening up of the heavens during the short 
period of the Rockingham administration, and when the 
storm had recommenced gloomier and more violent than 
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ever; it was the year after Charles Townsend had carried 
through his bill for raising a revenue in America; and 
while it was producing its full effects in this country; and 
it was the month after lord Hillsborough had written to 
General Gage, directing him to send troops to Boston, and 
stating that this was ¢ a service of a delicate nature, and pos- 
sibly leading to consequences not easily foreseen.’ It was at 
this period, that ¢it could not but be agreeable’ to Franklin 
to remain in England, under the patronage of the ministry, 
‘for some time longer, if not for the rest of his life.’ 

After the passage which we have quoted, however, it is but 
fair to give the foliowing from the same letter; upon which 
our readers will lay whatever stress they think proper. 


‘For my own thoughts, I must tell you that though I did not 
think fit to decline any favour so great a man expressed an incli- 
nation to do me, because at court 1f one shews an unwillingness 
to be obliged it is often construed as a mark of mental hostility, 
and one makes an enemy ; yet so great is my inclination to be at 
home, and at rest, that I shall not be sorry if this business falls 
through, and I am suffered to retire with my old post ; nor indeed 
very sorry if they take that from me too on account of my zeal 
for America, in which some of my friends have hinted to me I 


have been too open.’ 
(2 SS 2 = 


‘You see by the nature of this whole Jetter that it is to yourself 
only. It may serve to prepare your mind for any event that shall 
happen. If Mr. Grenville comes into power again in any depart- 
ment respecting America, I must refuse to accept of any thing 
that may seein to put mein his power, because I apprehend a 
breach between the two countries; and that refusal will give 
offence. So that you see a turn of adie may make a great dif- 
ference in our affairs. We may be either promoted, or discarded ; 
one or the other seems likely soon to be the case, but ’tis hard to 
divine which.’ Correspondence, pp. 167, 168. 


Mr. Grenville had sent orders to the governors of the 
different colonies to furnish an account of the manufactures in 
their respective governments, It appeared from the reports 
so far as received, that there were no manufactures of any 
consequence. Dr. Franklin, upon this occasion, thus writes 
to his son, the Governor of New Jersey, who had neglected 
to send an account, of which Mr. Grenville had complained. 


‘ All the reports sped#k of the dearness of labor which makes 
manufactures impracticable. Only the Governor of North Car- 
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olina parades with a large manufacture in his country that may 


S he useful to Britain of pine boards; they have fifty saw mills on 


one river. These accounts are very satisfactory here, and in- 
duce the parliament to despise and take no notice of the Boston 
resolutions. I wish you would send your account before the 
meeting of next parliament. You have only to report a glass- 
house for coarse window glass and bottles, and some domestic 
manufactures of linen and woollen for family use that do not half 
clothe the inhabitants, all the finer goods coming from England, 
and the like. I believe you will be puzzled to find any other, 
though I see great puffs in the papers.’ Correspondence, p. 158. 


The Boston resolutions which Franklin here discovers no 
unwillingness to have brought into contempt, were, we pre- 


sume, those passed Oct. 28th, 1767, for promoting industry, 
> economy, and manufactures, in order to prevent the unneces- 
} sary importation of European commodities. 


In August 1772, Franklin was soliciting a favour of some 
sort from the British government. In a letter to his son, he 
mentions the removal of lord Hillsborough from the ministry, 
and thus proceeds ; 


‘The King’s dislike made the others more firmly united in the 
resolution of disgracing H. by setting at nought his famous report. 
But now that business is done, perhaps our affair may be less 
regarded in the Cabinet and suffered to linger, and possibly may 
yet miscarry. ‘Therefore let us beware of every word and action, 
that may betray a confidence in its success, lest we render our- 
selves ridiculous in case of disappointment. We are now pushing 
fur a completion of the business, but the time is unfavourable, every 
body gone or going into the country, which gives room for acci- 
dents.’ Correspondence, p. 171. 


This favour, as may be inferred from a subsequent letter, 
was a grant of land. Lord Hillborough, he says, 


‘Of all the men I ever met with is surely the most unequal in 
his treatment of people, the most insincere and the most wrong 
headed; witness besides his various behaviour to me, his duplicity 
in encouraging us to ask for more land, ask for enough to make a 

rovince, when we at first asked only for 2,500,000 acres, were 
fic words, pretending to befriend our application, then doing every | 
thing to defeat it, and reconciling the first to the last by saying to 
a friend, that he meant to defeat it from the beginning; and that 
his putting us upon asking so much was with that very view, sup- 
posing it too much to be granted. Thus bygjthe way, his mortix 
fication becomes double. He has serred us by the very means he 
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meant to destroy ‘us, and tript up his own heels into the bargain,’ 
Correspondence, pp. 196, 197. 


There may be, however, some key to the meaning of these 
two last passages, which is not given in the volumes before 
us, and with which we are not acquainted. As they now 
stand, they certainly have all the appearance of relating to a 
personal favour. Governor Franklin, to whom the letters 
were written from which we have quoted the preceding ex. 
tracts, took an opposite side in politics to his father, and was 
a decided supporter of the royal cause. 

It is an offence against good morals to represent a charac. 

ter differently from what it appears upon fair examination; 
whether this be done by extravagant praise, or unmerited cen- 
sure. Honourable reputation is the highest reward which so- 
ciety can bestow ; but in order that it may preserve its worth, 
and be regarded as an object of ambition by high minded 
men, it is necessary that it should be apportioned with some 
degree of fairness to the true merits of different candidates, 
There is no question about the criminality of him who en- 
deavours to rob a deserving man of his just share; but on 
the other hand, we are to recollect, that it is not an innocent 
thing, to give a very large portion to one who deserves it not; 
and to hold up a man of very mixed and imperfect virtue, as 
a model of excellence. He who does this, does what is in his 
power, to lower the standard of morals, and lessen the value 
of reputation. It is a fine, natural expression of indignant 
feeling which Schiller utters, when describing the manner in 
which the glowing expectations of his youth were chilled by 
the experience of life, he says, 


‘IT saw too Glory’s holy flowers 
Round common brows profanely twined.’* 


The facts which appear in some of the foregoing extracts, 
if we understand them correctly, (and they seem to us to ad- 
mit of being understood but in one way,) are certainly incon- 
sistent with severe integrity, and disinterested patriotism. 
‘They are not inconsistent, however, with the possession of 
talents and dispositions, which may enableand incline a man, 


* © Ich sah des Ruhmes heil’ge Kranze 
Auf der gemeinen Stirn entweiht.’ Schillers Ideale. 


The lines given above are from the manuscript translation of a young 


friend. 
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in certain situations, to render very important services to his 
country. Such talents and dispositions, we conceive that 
Franklin possessed. 

Franklin left England in March 1775. During the six 
months which preceded his departure, while the aspect of 
events was becoming daily more alarming. various proposals 
were agitated for effecting a reconciliation between the two 
countries, Of the transactions relating to this subject, in 
all which he was a principal actor, Franklin has given a 
long account, which is inserted in his memoirs. Few men 
appear to have had more honest zeal in endeavouring to pre- 
vent the consummation which was now rapidly approaching, 
than Lord Howe, who was afterwards admiral on our coast, 
and subsequently so distinguished by his victory over the 
French fleet on the 1stof June, 1794. With him Franklin 
was for some time engaged in a sort of semi-official negotia- 
tion. He had various interviews likewise with the Earl of 
Chatham ; and was consulted by him previously to his bring- 
ing forward his celebrated motion and propositions, made in 
the House of Lords, on the 20th January and 1st February 
1775. ‘The account of these interviews has the interest 
which attaches to every thing relating to that most eminent 
man, who, though broken with years and infirmities, came 
forward at this time, after along absence from his seat in Par- 
liament, to display the strength of his mighty mind in the 
cause of justice and humanity ;—appearing, among those by 
whom he was surrounded, liké an ancient castle with its massy 
walls, overhanging the ill-assorted buildings of some modern 
city. We will give one or two extracts. 


‘On the 19th of Jan. I received a card from Lord Stanhope, 
acquainting me, that Lord Chatham having a motion to make on 
the morrow in the house of lords, concerning America, greatly 
desired that I might be in the house, into which Lord S. would 
endeavor to procure me admittance. At this time it was a rule of 
the house that no person could introduce more than one friend. 
The next morning, his lordship let me know by another card, 
that if | attended at two o’clock in the lobby, Lord Chatham 
would be there abouti@hat time, and would himself introduce me. 


I attended, and met him there accordingly. On my mentioning . 


to him what Lord Stanhope had written to me, he said, “ Certain- 
ly; and I shall do it with the more pleasure, as I am sure your 
being present at this day’s debate will be of more service to Amer- 
ica than mine ;” and so taking me by the arm, was leading me* 
along the passage to the door that enters near the throne, when 
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one of the door-keepers followed and acquainted him that by the 


‘order, none were to be carried in at that door, but the eldest song 


or brothers of peers; on which he limped back with me to the 


door near the bar, where were standing a number of gentlemen 


waiting for the peers who were to introduce them, and some peers 
waiting for friends they expected to introduce; among whom he 
delivered me to the door-keepers, saying aloud, this is Dr. Franklin, 
whom I would have admitted into the house ; when they readily 
opened the door for me accordingly. As it had not been pub. 
licly known that there was any communication between his lord. 
ship and me, this I found occasioned some speculation. His a 
pearance in the house, I observed, caused a kind of bustle among 
the officers, who were hurried in sencing messengers for mem. 
bers, I suppose those in connection with the ministry, something 
of importance being expected when that great man appears; it 
being but seldom that his infirmities permit his attendance, 
{ had great satisfaction in hearing his motion and the debate upon 
it. which I shall not attempt to give here an account of, as you 
may find a better in the papers of the time. It was his motion 
for withdrawing the troops from Boston, as the first step towards 
an accommodation. The day following, I received a note from Lord 
Stanhope expressing, that “ at the desire of Lord Chatham was 
sent me inclosed, the motion he made in the house of Lords, that I 
might be possessed of it in the most authentic manner, by the 
communication of the individual paper which was read to the 
house by the mover himself.” I sent copies of this motion to 
America, and was the more pleased with it, as I conceived it had 
partly taken its rise from a hint [I had given his lordship in a 
former convé:sation. It follows in these words. 


Lord Chatham’s Motion, June 20, 1775. 


‘‘ That an humble address be presented to his majesty, most 
humbly to advise and beseech his majesty, that, in order to open 
the way towards an happy settlement of the dangerous troubles 
in America, by beginning to allay ferments and soften animosities 
there ; and above all, for preventing in the mean time any sudden 
and fatal catastrophe at Boston,.now suffering under the daily 
irritation of an army before their eyes, posted in their town, 1t 


‘may graciously please his majesty, that immediate orders may 


be dispatched to General Gage for removing his majesty’s forces 
from the town of Boston, as soon as the rigor of the season and 
other circumstances, indispensable to the safety and accommo- 
dation of the said troops, may render the same practicable ” 

‘I was quite charmed with Lord Chatham’s speech in pe 
of his motion.* He impressed me with the highest idea of him 


* + 


t was report at the time, that his lordship had concluded his 
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as a great and most able statesman. Lord Camden, another won- 
derfully good speaker and close reasoner, joined him in the same 
argument, as did several other lords, who spoke excellently well ; 
but all availed no more than the whistling of the winds, The 
motion was rejected. Sixteen Scotch peers, and twenty-four 
bishops, with all the lords in possession or expectation of places, 
when they vote together unanimously, as they generally do for 
ministerial measures, make a dead majority that renders all de- 
bating ridiculous in itself, since itcan answer noend. Full of the 
higa esteem I had imbibed for Lord Chatham, I wrote back to Lord 
Stanhope the following note, viz. 
‘Dr. Franklin presents his best respects to Lord Stanhope, with 
many thanks to his lordship and Lord Chatham, for the commu- 
nication of so authentica copy of the motion. Dr. F. is filled 
with admiration of that truly great man. He has seen in the 
course of life, sometimes eloquence without wisdom, and often 
wisdom without eloquence; in the present instance he sees both 
united, and both, as he thinks, in the highest degree possible.’ 
‘Craven Street, Jan. 23, 1775.’ Memoirs, p 255, 257. 


Speaking of an interview he had with Lord Chatham, 
a little previous to this time, Dr. Franklin says 


‘He received me with an affectionate kind of respect, that from 
so great a man was extremely engaging ; but the opinion he ex- 
pressed of the congress was still more so. They had acted, he said, 
with so much temper, moderation, and wisdom, that he thought 
it the most honorable assembly of statesmen, since those of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans in the most virtuous times. That there 
were notin their whole proceedings, above one or two things he 
could have wished otherwise; perhaps but one, and that was their 
assertion, that the keeping up a standing army in the colonies in 
time of peace, without consent of their legislatures, was against 
law; he doubted that was not well founded, and that the law 
alluded to did not extend to the colonies. ‘The rest he admired 
aud honoured. He thought the petition decent, manly, and pro- 
perly expressed.’ 

* * KK * € 

‘He expressed a great regard and warm affection for that 

country, with hearty wishes for their prosperity; and that gov- 


speech with the following remarkable words, ‘ If the ministers thus per+ 
severe in misadvising and misleading the King, I will not say that they can 
alienate the affections of his subjects from his crown, but I will affirm, 
that they will make the crown not worth his wearing. I will not say that 
the King is betrayed, but I will pronounce that the kingdom ts undone, * 
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ernment here might soon come to see its mistakes, and rectify 
them; and intimated that possibly he might, if his health per. 
mitted, prepare something for its consideration, when the parlia- 
ment should meet after the holidays ; on which he should wish to 
have previously my sentiments.’ Memoirs, p. 249. 


After his return to America, and subsequently to his having 
been there engaged in very impertant political transactions, 
Dr. Franklin saiied on a mission to France, in October 1776, 


When he was in-the 71st year of his age. 


During his resi- 


dence in that country, he received the most flattering atten- 
tions from the court, the learned, and generaily from all ranks 
~— of people. Notwithsanding his advanced age, he performed 
the laborious and d:fficult duties of his station, during the 
continuance of the war, with great industry, ability, and ad- 
dress. Respecting the part which he took in the negotiations 
for peace, no new information of much importance is given in 
the voiumes before us. It is generally understood, we sup. 
pose, that the French ceurt was solicitous, that we should 
not obtain very favourable terms ; but should remain a weak 
people, under the influence of France, and dependant upon 
that country. It is well known, likewise, that in asserting 
the claims of America, Franklin did not give any very hearty 
support to our other plenipotentiaries, Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Jay: but on the contrary, that he rather took side with the 
French minister, the Count de Vergennes, in opposition to 
them. His attachment to the French court, from whatever 
causes it originated, appeared at Jeast to have come in com- 
petition with that fo his own country. ‘There is, as we have 
said, no explanation or defence of his conduct in the volumes 
before us. There is not any notice of the facts just stated ; 
though these charges against Franklin have long been before 
the public. It should be recollected, however, with regard to 
his conduct, that the other ministers, when they found what 
the disposition of the French court was, at once took upon 
themselves the responsibility of disobeying their instructions 
from Congress, which, as the Countde Vergennes expresses it 
in one of his notes, «directed them to do nothing without the 
participation of the King’ fof France.] Franklin, therefore, 
had these instructions on his side. Itis to be recollected also, 
that he acceded at last to the measures of his colleagues. 
After his return to America, he wrote a long letter, De- 
cember 29, 1788, to Charles Thompson, then Secretary to 
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Congress, complaining that his services to his country had 
not been properly requited. «JT must own,’ he says, «I did 
hope that, as it is customary in Europe to make some lib- 
eral provision for ministers, when they return from ioreign 
service, the congress would at least have been kind enough 
to have shown their approbation of my conduct, by a grant of 
a small tract of land in their western country, which might 
have been of use, and some honour to my posterity.’ In_ this 
letter, he inclosed a ¢ Sketch of the services of B. Franklin to 
the United States of America.’ It is a little remarkable that 
in this statement, which is somewhat minute, he says nothing 
of his services as minister in negotiating the peare with Eng- 
land. If either of those venerable men, who acted with him, 
could now be induced to employ himself in drawing wp such 
a statement, we suppose his services upon this occasion would 
form not an unimportant article. 

But whatever were the errours of Franklin in respect to 
the negotiations for peace, it should be recorded to his honour, 
that he made a strenuous effort for introducing into the 
treaty the following article. 


‘If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the 
merchants of either country then residing in the other, shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle 
their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their eilects 
without molestation or hindrance. And all women and children, 
scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artizans, man- 
ufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed, and inhabiting unfortified 
towns, villages, and places; and in general all others ‘whose occu- 
pations are for the common subsistence and benefit of mankind, 
shall be allowed to continue their respective employments, anit 
shall not be molested in their persons; nor shall their houses or 
cvods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by 
the armed force of the enemy, into whose power, by the events 
of the war, they may happen to fall: but ifany thing is necessary 
to be taken from them for the use of such armed force, the same 
shall be paid for at a reasonable price. And all merchant and 
trading vessels, employed in exchanging the products of different 
places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, conveniences, and 
comforts of human life, more easy to be obtained, and more 
general, shall be allowed to pass free and unmolested ; and nei- 
ther of the contracting powers shall grant or issue any commis- 
sion to any private ar ‘med vessels, eiipowering them to take or 
destroy such trading vessels, or interrupt such commerce’ Me- 
mors, » Pp. 37 1. 
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This article is nearly the same with that which he afterwards 
actually introduced into the treaty with Prussia. 

The amelioration here proposed in the usages of war is 
most earnestly to be desired ; and Franklin’s efforts to effect 
it are ina very high degree honourable to his character. As 
the first step towards its full adoption, it is to be hoped that 
civilized nations will before long agree to suppress the licen- 

sed piracy of privateering. Franklin addressed both Mr. 
Oswald, and Mr. Hartley, upon the subject of his proposition ; 
and it is one of such importance that we will quote at some 
length from his remarks. He writes thus to Mr. Oswald. 


‘It is for the interest of humanity in general, that the occasions 
of war, and the inducements to it should be diminished. 

‘If rapine is abolished, one of the encouragements to war is 
taken away, and peace therefore more likely to continue and be 
lasting. 

‘ ‘Lhe practice of robbing merchants on the high seas, a remnant 

of the ancient piracy though it may be accidentally beneficial to 
particular persons, is far from being profitable to all engaged in 
it, or tothe nation that authorizes it. In the beginning ofa war, 
some rich ships, not upon their guard, are surprized and taken. 
This encourages the first adventurers to fit out more armed ves- 
sels, and many others to do the same. But the enemy at the 
same time become more careful, arm their merchant ships better ; 
and render them not so easy to be taken; they go also more un- 
der protection of convoys: thus while the privateers to take 
them are multiplied, the vessels subject to be taken and the chan- 
ces of profit are diminished, so that many cruizes are made 
wherein the expences overgo the gains; and as is the case in 
other lotteries, though particulars have got prizes. the mass of 
adventurers are losers, the whole expense of fitting out all the 
privateers during a war, being much greater than the whole 
amount of goods taken. Then there is the national loss of all the 
labour of so many men during the time they have been employed 
in robbing; who besides spend what they get in riot, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery, lose their habits of industry, are rarely fit 
for any sober business after a peace, and serve only to increase 
the number of highwaymen and house-breakers. Even the un- 
dertakers who have been fortu: ate, are by sudden wealth led in- 
io expensive living, the habit of which continues when the means 
of supporting it ceases, and finally ruins them. A just punish- 
ment for their having wantonly and unfeelingly ruined many 
honest, innocent traders and their families, whose subsistence was 
employed in serving the common interests of mankind.’ Cerres- 
poudence, pp. 420, 421. 
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1818.] Dr. Franklin. 309 
In his letter to Mr. Hartley, he says, 


‘J should be happy if I could see, before I die, the proposed im- 

rovement of the law of nations established. ‘The miseries of 
mankind would be diminished by it, and the happiness of millions 
secured and promoted.’ * * * ‘Ido not wish to see a new Bar- 
bary rising in America, and our long extended coast occupied by 
piratical states. I fear lest our privateering success in the two last 
wars should already have given our people too strong a relish for 
that most mischievous kind of gaming, mixed [ with] blood.” * * * 
‘Try, my friend, what vou can do, in procuring for your nation 


the glory of being, though the greatest naval power, the first who 
voluntarily relinquished the advantage that power seems to give 
them, of plundering others, and thereby impeding the mutual com- 
munications among men of the gifts of God, and rendering miser- 
able multitudes of merchants and their families, artizans, and 
cultivators of the earth, the most peaceable and innocent part of 


the human species.’ Correspondence, p. 432. 


It is when engaged in projects and efforts of this kind, and 
he was very ready to engage in them, that Franklin’s char- 
acter appears in its most amiable, and we might almost say, 
venerable aspect.* 

No full and faithful history is any where to be found of the 
very important and interesting negotiation, by which the war 
of the revolution was terminated. ‘There is nothing in the re- 
cords of human events, to which our descendants, if they have 
the common feelings of men, will look back with more in- 
terest, than to the character and conduct of those, by whom 
our liberties and rights were vindicated ; and to the whole of 
that conflict of peril and glory, through which we rose to our 
present rank among nations. But there is yet no history of our 
revolution ;—no history such as ought to be, and will be written. 
It is a work which remains for some future native historian, 
who, let him devote to it whatever length of years he may, or 
patient industry, or affluence of mind, will be employing him- 
self usefully and honourably. He will not be labouring upon 
perishable materials, and no expense of genius or art will 
be wasted. His subject will have all the unity that can be 
wished for in an historical composition ; but that is a thing hard- 
ly to be mentioned in this connexion. It will be distinguished 


* In Franklin’s Miscellaneous Works, there is a long and very able letter 
an the Criminal Laws and the practice of privateering, addressed to Benja- 
min Vaughan, Esq. 
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from every other in the political records of man by its moral 
interest, and by a termination gratifying to the best feelings 
of human nature. ‘The philosopher, and the man of strong 
moral sensibility, may close the volume in which it is record- 
ed, with the words of Milton; 


Oh how comely it is, and how reviving, 
When God into the hands of the oppressed, 
Puts invincible might. 


Among the eminent men of the times of which we speak, there 
were those who were distinguished not more from common 
men by their largeness and energy of mind, than from the com- 
mon herd of statesmen and w arriours, by their integrity, disin- 
terested patriotism, and the union of public and private virtues, 
Those to whom we refer were not great men to be shown off 
in history merely ; or looked at, at a distance, when dressed up 
in some formal panegyric. They were not great men of that 
class, whose characters we must refrain from examining with 
too curious a scrutiny, if we would not destroy the sort of 
poetical illusion under which they have been regarded. They 
were men who might be followed to their 1 retirements, and 
observed in their daily actions, and listened to in their secret 
and most confidential intercourse, and overheard in their so- 
liloqies. Amid the stars which enlighten and cheer us in the 
darkness of pelitical history, the pure brilliancy of the fame 
of Washington will appear, as the Cross of the South, in the 
southern hemisphere, is described by travellers,—a constel- 

lation, whose beauty and splendour at once fix the atten- 
tion of him who is gazing on the heavens, and which is re- 
garded with a sentiment of religious veneration. But he was 
associated with many men who were worthy to be his asso- 
ciates. We are speaking of the union of public and private 
virtues, and of that real moral greatness, which is always 
consistent with itself, and appears in the whole character. 
We would not make an invidious selection ; but we may be 
allowed to pay a passing tribute to the memory of an honour- 
able man of our native state, General Lincoln. Men like 
him were associated .with Washington; and who was ever 
listened to in uttering an imputation against the thorough in- 
tegrity of his character? Ina large proportion of the officers 
and even privates of our army, there was a real spirit of pa- 
triotism, and an ardent and intelligent love of liberty, of which 
very few armies, we believe, have given any example. Hard- 
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ly provided with food or clothing, without pay, almost with- 
out the commen objects of a soldier’s ambition, or hope of 
any personal reward, they continued firm in the cause in 
which they were engaged; feeling only that it was the 
cause of their country. The history of our revolution will 
not be a mere history of the follies and vices of princes, a 
history of battles and sieges, of the common game of blood, 
carried on by the movements of armies, such a history as 


‘children may read for amusement ; and such as a thinking 


man will read with a deep feeling of the wasting miseries, 
and horrible crimes, which lie concealed under the superficial 
detail; it will be a history of intellectual prowess, of high 
efforts of virtue, and of willing and generous sacrifices. ‘The 
troops engaged in the war were at no time numerous; and 
the result of its battles affords none of that sort of excitement, 
which arises from the statement of alarge number of killed 
and wounded. But our revolution was a display of human 
nature in uncommon circumstances, and acting from higher 
principles than ordinary. It was a moral struggle, in which 
individual characters were exhibited, strongly operated upon, 
and broughtinto powerful action; and in which many particular 
men, inthe cabinet and in the field, had an opportunity of signal- 
izing themselves by personal and distinctive actions. — Its his- 
tury, on this account, will have a peculiar interest. But its 
main interest will arise from-the most important consequen- 
ces of the event it records,—consequences which are stil de- 
veloping. We do not speak of any influence, it has some- 


times been fancied to have had, in hastening the period of 


those terrible events which have subsequently been felt in ev- 
ery part of Europe. ‘The ancient institutions of France fell, 
and buried thousands in their ruins, and spread deso- 
lation around, not through any shock received from our 
revolution, which resembles that of France in nothing but its 


name; not even because they were undermined by the most- 


profligate, and the most desperate of men ; but because the 
building was rotten in every part, and its foundations had. 
been giving way for a century. It is in the histery of that 
country, and not of ours, that the causes of its revolution are 
to be studied. We refer to consequences of a very differ- 
ent kind; te the establishment of a free commonwealth, such 
as had been before regarded, as a poetic visior, or the day- 
dream of a political enthusiast. To apply the nervous lan- 
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guage Which Milton used, in looking forward to the bitter dis. 
appointment of his hopes with regard to his own country, we, 
unlike what he anticipated of that country, were a nation, 
valourous and courageous enough to win our liberty in the field ; 
aud when we had won it, we had heart and wisdom enough 
in our counsels, to know how to use it, value it, what to do with 
it, and with ourselves.* Our revolution has given an impulse, 
and an opportunity for their display, to all the more noble prin- 


ciples of human nature. The state of our country is a specta- 


cle, the most encouraging and delightful to the well-wishers 
of mankind. Never before was such free scope afforded to the 
operation of those causes, to which we must Icok for improve- 
ment in the condition of our race. And they have commenced 
their operation. Weare in advance of the rest of the civilized 
world. There is no question about it. In the full enjoyment of 
political and religious liberty, in our capacity to bear and to 
preserve this liberty, in our equal regard to the rights of ev- 
ery member of the community, in the general diffusion of 
knowledge, in our freedom from noxious and debasin 
prejudices, in the absence of all those many obstacles to hap- 
piness and virtue which man, by positive institutions, has 
thrown in the way of man,—in all these and in other respects, 
we are far in advance of the rest. of the civilized world. 
We hold out an example to them of what may possibly be 
attained. ‘The historian of our revolution may, if he please, 
take for his motto, 


Magnus ab integro seeclorum nascitur ordo. 


Too much agency has sometimes been ascribed to Frank- 
lin, (abroad rather than at home,) in originating and direct- 
ing the measures of this country during its opposition to 
Great Britain. He has been called, we believe, the father 
of our revolution. ‘The mistake implied in such an expression 
is a very gross one, but easily accounted for. He was for a 
long period, first during his residence in England, and af- 
terward while ambassador in France, the most distinguished 
American in Europe, and the most important representative 
of our country. He appeared to foreigners placed in a near- 
er and more conspicuous station than any other man; and 


*¢Vhat a nation should be so valourous and courageous to win their 
liberty in the fieid ; and when they have won it, should be so heartless and 
unwise in their cousels as not to know’ &c. Milton’s Ready and Easy 
Wau toestahlish a Free Commonwealih. ; 
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‘his fame as a philosopher had already rendered him an 
object of general attention. When it was obvious at the 
game time, that he performed a very important part, the mis- 

‘take was easy to suppose this, the most important; and to 
attribute to him a very disproportionate share of merit in se- 

' curing the liberties of his country. 

) In July, 1785, in his eightieth year, Franklin left France, 
having resided there about eight years and a half. He 
received upon his departure ‘ every mark of respect, atten- 

‘tion, and kindness.’ He landed fora short time in England 
at Southampton, where he was met by several of his old 

FH friends, particularly the distinguished bishop of St. Asaph. 

‘Here an incident happened to him so singular, that it is worth 

' giving in his own words from his journal. 


© ‘Monday, July 25—I went at noon to bathe in Martin’s salt- 
‘water hot-bath, and floating on mv back, fell asleep; and slept 
inear an hour by my watch without sinking or turning; a thing I 
never did before, and should hardly have thought possible. Wa- 
i ter is the easiest bed that can be. «Memoirs. p. 575. 


Upon ‘his return to America, Franklin was received 

with strong expressions of respect. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Convention for forming the new constitution of 
the United States. His acquaintance with the science of 
F government, we suppose, will not be regarded as having been 
) very profound. He thought a senate not necessary, and that 
| one chamber alone was preferable ; and he proposed as a 
» part of the constitution, that the members of the ¢ executive 
branch’ should serve without salaries. He was however, 
» on the whole, a decided supporter of the new constitution, 
» and wrote against its opposers. In a letter to M. Le Veil- 
> lard, he says ; 
» ‘Ithas met with great opposition in some states, for we are at pres- 
> enta nation of pohticians. And though there is a general dread of 
F giving too midel power to our governors, I think we are more in 
» danger from too little obedience in the governed.’ Mem. p. 391. 


. He served for three years, from his eightieth to his eighty 
: third, as president of the state of Pennsylvania. He was 
| president likewise of two societies, established in Phila- 
' delphia, one for alleviating the miseries of public prisons ; and 
: the other for promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of free 
| hegroes unlawfully held in bondage, and the improvement of the 
NO. 3. 4] 
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314 Dr. Franklin. [ Sept, 
condition of the African race. In the latter society, Franklin 
appears to have been particularly interested. The Address 
and Plan published by it are supposed to hare been drawn up 
by him. His last public act is said to have been the signing, 
as president of this society, of a memorial presented by it to 
the House of Representatives of the United States, on the 12th 
of February, 1789, praying them to exert their power for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. A few weeks before his death, he 
wrote an essay, which appeared in the Federal Gazette of 
March 25, 1790, signed Historicus, 


‘in which he communicated a speech, said to have been deliv. 
ered in the Divan of Algiers, in 1687, in opposition to the pray. 
er of the petition of a sect called Erika, or purists, for the abo- 
lition of piracy and siavery. This pretended African speech was 
an excellent parody of one delivered by Mr. Jackson, of Georgia. 
All the arguments urged in favor of negro slavery, are applied with 
equal force to justify the plundering and enslaving of Europe. 
ans.’ Memoirs, p. 405. 


It is indeed a most remarkable production for an cold man, 
in his eighty fifth year ; and who had now been for several 
months chiefly confined to his bed, suffering from a compli- 
cation of the most painful disorders, the gout and the stone. 
Franklin was guilty of no dereliction of himself. He em- 
ployed his powers to the last, and his powers continued 
vigorous. 

We have now reached the closing scenes of his life. 

‘In the beginning of Apri!, 1790, he was attacked with a fever 
and complaint of his breast, which terminated his existence. The 
following account of his last illness was written by his friend and 
physician, Dr. Jones. 

‘ The stone, with which he had been afflicted for several years, 
had for the last twelve months confined him chiefly to his bed; 
and during the extremely painful paroxysms, he was obliged to 
take large doses of laudanum to mitigate his tortures—still, in 
the intervals of pain, he not only amused himself with reading 
and conversing cheerfully with his family, and a few friends who 
visited him, but was often employed in doing business of a public 
as well as private nature, with various persons who waited on 
him for that purpose ; and in every instance displayed, not only 
that readiness and disposition of doing good, which was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his life, but the fullest and clearest 


possession of his uncommon mental abilities ; and not unfrequently 
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jindulged himself in those jeuzar d’ esprit and entertaining an- 


ecdotes, which were the delight of all who heard him. 
‘About sixteen days before his death, he was seized with a 


| feverish indisposition, without any particular symptoms attending 
> it, till the third or fourth day, when he complained of a pain in 


the left breast, which increased till it became extremely acute, 
attended with a cough and laborious breathing. During this state, 
when the severity of his pains sometimes drew forth a groan of 


' complaint, he would observe—that he was afraid he did not bear 
> them as he ougsht—acknowledged his grateful sense of the many 
' blessings he had received from that Supreme Being, who had raised 


® . . = ~ 
him from small and low beginnings to such high rank and consid- 


eration among men—and made no doubt but his present afflic- 
tions were kindly intended to wean hin from a world, in which 
he was no longer fit to act the part assigned him. In this frame 
of body and mind he eanititied till five days before his death, 
when his pain and difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and 
his family were flattering themselves with the hopes of his re- 
covery, when an imposthumation, which had formed itself in his 
lungs, suddenly burst, and discharged a great quantity of matter, 
which he continued to throw up while he had sufficient strength 
to do it, but, as that failed, the organs of respiration became grad- 
ually oppressed—-a calm lethargic state succeeded—and, on the 
17th of April 1790, about eleven o’clock at night, he quietly ex- 
pired, closing a long and useful life of eighty-four years and three 
months,’ Memoirs, pp. 409, 410. 


Among Dr. Franklin’s papers were found the followmg 
verses, written some years before his death, which his grand- 
son has thought worth preserving for the benefit of posterity. 


‘B. F.’s Adieu. 


‘If Life’s compared to a Feast, 
Near fourscore years I’ve been a guest; 
I’ve been regaled with the best, 
And feel quite satisfied. 
*Tis time that I retire to rest: 
Landlord, I thank ye! Friends, good night. 
Aprii 22, 1784.’ Memoirs, pp. 417. 
- 
The verses are poor enough, and their levity passes into 
profanity.—In one of the foreign reviews, Franklin has been 


celebrated for his religious character, and his sincere and 


habitual piety. He certainiy was far from being destitute of 
religious principles or feelings. There is no evidence, how- 
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_ ever,.that at any subsequent period, he recovered from the inf. 
delity into which he fell early in life, so as to become a Chris. 
tian. Indeed, as far as indirect and presumptive evidence 
will 9, there is proof of the contrary in the volumes before 
us. ‘The inference drawn from them is also confirmed } 
information from other sources. ¢ It is much to be Snapatind 
says Dr. Priestley, in his Memoirs, ‘that a man of Dr 
Franklin’s general good character, and great influence, should 
hare been an unbeliever in Christianity, and also have 
done so much as he did to make others unbelievers. Too me 
however, he acknowledged that he had not given so much at- 


tention as he ought to have done to the evidences of Chris. | 


tianity, and desired me to recommend to him a few treatises 

on the subject, such as I thought most deserving of his  no- 

tice, but not of great length, promising to read them, and 

give me his sentiments on them. Atcordingly, I recom. 

mended to him Hartley’s evidences of Christianity in his Ob- 

servations on Man, and what I had then written on the sub- 

ject in my Institutes of natural and revealed religion. But 
ca greagsdaiay war breaking out soon after, I do not believe 

f sath “ er found himself sufficiently at leisure for the dis- 

Franklin, however, was educated a Christian, in the midst 

of a religious community ; and the early and probably very 

deep impressions which he thus received, though they might 

be afterward obscured, were never effaced. Subsequently to 
that period in his life, when his opinions were in a ve- 
ry unsettled state, he never seems to have indulged himself in 
scepticism respecting the being and attributes of God, the im- 
mortality of man, or a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. But it may be doubted, whether his belief in the 
two last mentioned truths, was not more the result of educa- 
tion, than of any inquiry into the evidence, by which they 
may be maintained without the support of revelation. With- 
out this support, indeed, there is no sure and_ sufficient 
foundation for the structure of our religious belief. But 
he who has been educated a Christian, may, if he cease 
to be so, still retain the belief of truths, which he has 
been taught as derived from revelation, and still be influ- 
enced by sentiments dependent upon these truths. Though 
he reject the evidence by which they are established and justi- 
fied, yet they may still survive in his mind; as a plant will 
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continue to live, for a certain time, after being separated 
from its root. ‘l’o Franklin’s early education, is to be attrib- 
uted, we think, that frequent recurrence of his mind to religi- 
ous topics, which appears in his writings. He had, at the same 
tim, a great deal too much practical good sense, and too much 
love of the useful, not to be very strongly sensible, at least 
in the latter part of his life, of the importance to society 
of religious belief. One of the letters contained in his corres- 
pondence is addressed to the author of a skeptical work, dis- 
suading him from its publication on account of the pernicicus 
effects it was adapted to produce. We do not, however, 
put any great value upon such a regard for religion, when 
it exists alone. He who is ready to acknowledge reli- 
gion to be useful, may, if he please, find it to be true; 
and he has not that excuse for neglecting its evidence, 
which arises from any gross mistake respecting ifs char- 
acter. 

We do not recollect any thing of Franklin’s writing, which 
is adapted to give a more favourable impression of his reli- 
gious feelings, than the following letter, addressed to his 
niece, Miss Hubbard. onthe death of his brother, Mr. John 
Franklin, her father in law. We quote it the more readily 
as itis a specimen of composition in the finest style of Seneca, 


‘ Philadelphia, Feb. 25, 1756. 

‘We have lost a most dear and valuable relation (and friend). 
—But, it is the will of God that these mortal bodies be laid aside 
whez the soul is to enter into real life. Existing here is scarce to 
be called lifes it is rather an embryo-state, a preparative to living ; 
and man is not completely born till he is dead. Why, then, 
should we grieve that a new child is born among the immortals, 
a new member added to their happy society ? 

‘We are spirits /—That bodies should be lent while they can 
afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or doing good 
to our fellow-creatures, is a kind and benevoient act of God. 
When they become unfit for these purposes, and afford us pain 
instead of pleasure, instead of an aid become an incumbrance, and 
answer none of the intentions for which they were given, it 1s 
equally kind and benevolent that a way is provided, by which we 
may get rid of them.—Death is that way: we ourselves pru- 
dently choose a partial death in some cases. A mangled painful 
limb, which cannot be restored, we willingly cut off. He who 
plucks out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain goes with 
it; and he that quits the whole body, parts at once with all the» 
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318 Dr. Franklin. [ Sept. 


pains, and possibilities of pains and pleasures, it was liable to, or 
capable of making him suffer. 

‘Our friend and we are invited abroad on a party of pleasure, 
that is to last forever. [lis chaise was first ready. and he is gone 
before us. We could not all conveniently start together ; and 
why should you and i be grieved at this, since we are soon to fol- 
low, and we Know where tu find him?’ Mem pp. 41, 416. 


But religion when not identified with Christianity, and 
when, of consequence, it derives no support from revelation, 
holds but an insecure, and disputed authority in the mind, 
Of Franklin’s morals, there are not materials enough in the 
two quarto volumes before us, to enable us to form a full and 
fair judgment ; and the information which we have derived 
from other sources is so general, or so indirect, that we can- 
not with propriety make it the ground of any public state- 
ment. Of some parts of his political conduct, we have al- 
weady sufliciently expressed our opinion. He seems to have 
been regarded by many of his contemporaries, as having had 
too much of that simulation and dissimulation, which is taught 
by Lord Bacon.* The libertinism of his early life is relat- 
ed by him in his memoirs, without any expression of shame 
or repentance. Of his wife and children, there is but little 
account in the present volumes ; and very little that may 
enable us to judge of his character in the domestic re- 
Jations. 

But whatever charges may be brought against him, it is 
to be recollected, that he was preeminently distinguished from 
ordinary men by his zeal and talents for being useful. There 
was nothing, it is true, of a very high character in his ex- 
ertions or sacrifices, except the continuance and frequency of 
the former. It is a quite different kind of praise to which he 
is entitled, from that which is due to such men as Howard 
or Clarkson. He had, it may be remarked at the same time, 
little of the spirit of a reformer. He did not attempt to 
remove moral and physical evils, by entering ‘into a difficult 
and dangerous conflict with the prejudices by which they are 
produced. But he very industriously made use of common 
means for the attainment of very beneficial purposes ; and se- 
dutously directed the attention of men to valuable objects, 
which might be secured without any struggle against pre- 


* See his essay on Simulation and Disstmulation, 
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yailing errors. ‘I have always,’ he Says, «seta greater val- 
ue upon the character of a doer of good, than upon any other 
kind of reputation.” He appears to have taken sincere pleas- 
ure in contemplating and promoting the well-being of his fel- 
low men. In reading his correspondence, we were particu- 
larly struck with the following characteristic letter. 


‘To Mr. Benjamin Webb. 

Dear Sir, Passy, April $2, 1784. 
i received yours of the 15th instant, and the memorial it in- 
closed. The account they give of your situation grieves me. I 
send you herewith a bill for ten Louis d’ors. I do not pretend to 
give such asum; L only lend it to you. When you shall return 
to your country with a ‘ood character, you cannot fail of getting 
into some business that will i in time shable you to pay all your 
debts: in that case. when vou meet with another honest man in 
similar distress, you must pay me by lending this sum to him 
enjoining bim to ‘discharge the debt by a like operation when he 
shall be able, and shall meet with such another opportunity. I 
hope it may thus go through many hands before it meets with a 
knave that will stop its progress. ‘This is a trick of mine for do- 
ing a deal of good witha little money. I am not rich enough to 
afford much in good works, and so am obliged to be cunning and 
make the most of a little. With best wishes for the success of 
your memorial, and your future prosperity, I am, dear Sir, your 

most obedient servant, B. F.? Correspondence, p. 54. 


We doubt whether ten Louis @ ors were ever before sent 
upon such an errand of benevolence ;, or presented in a man- 
ner less likely to oppress the receiver with a sense of obliga- 
tion, or, we may add, more adapted to gain credit to the 
giver. ’ 

Dr. Franklin was distinguished by great practical good 
sense respecting the common affairs of the world ; and by a 
freedom from extravagant and visionary calculations. But 
these excellencies were accompanied, though certainly not 
necessarily accompanied, by corresponding defects. ‘There 
are some men, Who see objects clearly as they are in them- 
selves, and who observe likewise their nearest and most ob- 
vious relations ; but who pay little regard to their relations to 
higher objects, to the invisible and the remote ;, men whose 


thoughts are never conversant in the world of the imagina- 


tion, “and busy with forms of ideal perfection. Phey regard 
man principally as a being of this life, with certain natural 
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wants and desires, and enjoying or suffering a certain quan. 
tity of good or evil, generally proportioned to-his external 
circumstances ; but they think little of those capacities which 
in the greater part are but imperfectly developed, and scarce. 
ly conceive of him as ‘infinite in reason, noble in faculties, 
and in apprehension like a God.’ ‘They fix upon objects of 
pursuit, the value of which is recognised by all ; and in their 
endeavours to attain them, keep the open road which is trod- 
den by the multitude. They are never led to venture into 
untried and hazardous paths, by the prospect of opening the 
way to some distant, unappreciated good. To them, that 
utility which is obvious to all, constitutes beauty. They 
are desirous to do good; but they are equally or more 
desirous to have the reputation of doing good ; and therefore 
what they propose to effect, must be something, the advantage 
of which may be understood by the generality. But it is not 
more a matter of calculation, than the habit of their own 
minds, to put but little value upon improvements, which can- 
not be weighed or measured, and which make no show in a 
statistical table. ‘The character of Franklin resembled, we 
conceive, in some of its traits, that which we have just been 
describing. His mind was defective in tlie higher class of con- 
ceptions and feelings. He was not a man to distinguish 
himself by bold efforts or thankless sacrifices. 

Dr. Franktin’s high reputation as a man of literature and 
science is perfectly well established. As aman of science, 
he was not, indeed, as some of his eulogists seem to have 
thought, the rival of Newton ; but though he devoted but a 
small part of his life to scientific pursuits, he is entitled to a 
distinguished place among philosophers of the second class. 
As a fine writer, though he formed himself without the ben- 
efit of a literary education, or the society of literary men, he 
may be compared with Addison or Goldsmith. He is their 
equal in wit and humour, in nice observation, and in ease 
and naiveté of language ; and he possessed far more acute- 
ness and force of mind than either. He had but little imagi- 
nation as a writer; though he occasionally discovers some 
play of fancy, both in the conception of a piece, and in partic- 
ular expressions ; as when lie speaks of ¢ fine promises be- 
ing forgotten like the forms of last year’s clouds.2 We will 
not vouch however that the figure is not stolen, for he was 
not very Conscientious about committing such petty larcenies. 
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1818. | Dr. Franklin, 321 
In his style, we meet occasionally, though but rarely, with 
some trifling blemishes, which may be supposed to be occa- 
sioned by his want of early education. But it is always ad- 
mirable for its precision and perspicuity. . [It is as transparent 
as the atmosphere; and his thoughts lie before us like ob- 
jects seen in one of our finest and clearest days, when their 
very brightness and distinctness alone give us pleasure. Ex- 
clusive of his papers on Electricity, he treats in his other 
works of various subjects of natural philosophy, morals, poli- 
tics, and political economy; and he shows a mind which 
might have enabled him to attain the highest reputation 
as an author upon almost any one of these subjects, if 
he had directed to it a greater share of attention. There 
are thoughts and discussions in some of his letters and pa- 
pers, Which an inferior writer would bave manufactured into 
a volume, without adding. any essential argument or illustra- 
tion. ‘Those of his writings, also, in which such acharacter is 
to be expected, have, generally speaking, a decidedly moral 
tendency ; and are adapted to form correct habits of think- 
ing and action. From this praise, however, we must ex- 
cept, as formerly mentioned, the first part of the memoirs of 
his own life; which however is a curious and valuable docu- 
ment in the study of human nature. 

In speaking of the fame of Franklin, as a man of literature 
and science, we cannot help recollecting how few men of this 
class our country can boast of, as having distinguished them- 
selves by their writings. We are looking forward, indeed, 
to better things; but there is much, very much, yet to be 
done, to accelerate the approach of what we hope for. A 
great nation without literature, or whose literature is bad, 
is like a great man, who cannot converse, or who converses 
idly. Strangers will form but a mean opinion of his mer- 
its. Literary men, and not an hereditary aristocracy, 
are the * Corinthian capital of polished society.’ But such 
men are wanted by us more for use than ornament. We 
want men formed among us, formed to love and value their 
country, formed under the influence of our institutions, our 
manners, and our. religious and moral habits, whose writings 
may perpetuate, and give efficacy to those feelings and prin- 


ciples, from which our present blessings are derived, and ~ 


without which they cannot subsist. We want men among 
us, Who may counteract the libertinism, irreligion, and loose- 
Vol. VHT. No. 3. 49 : 
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ness of principle, which appear in one class of European wri- 
ters, and the bigotry to established prejudices, which is found 
in another. We owe too something to the world, as well as 
to ourselves. If we have really attained to a degree of po- 
litical happiness, and intellectual freedom, without example, 
we are placed in a situation to become the instructers of other 
nations. We have iessons of more importance to communi- 
cate than to receive.—This subject of our literature is one, 
on which it is not irreverent to apply the language of scrip- 
ture, and to say that we ought to be instant in season, and 
out of season. No man, at the present day, can give better 
proof of his patriotism, or serve his country more effectual- 
ly, than by promoting its literature. ‘There is no secret about 
the manner in which this is to be done. There is but one 
thing wanting —ENCOURAGEMENT. 

It remains to say a few words concerning the manner in 
which the editor of these volumes has performed his office. 
There is not much to praise—or to censure. He has inserted 
a good deal of matter, some of which might better have been 
omitted, and the rest abridged. Where Dr. Franklin’s ac- 
counts of his life failed*him, he has supplied a narrative of 
his own; and he is but an indifferent writer. The transi- 
tion to his style from Dr. Franklin’s is rather abrupt and 
unpleasant. But he has acknowledged and lamented his de- 
ficiency in this respect ; and there is, therefore, nothing more 
to be said about it. Of Dr. Franklin’s conversational wit, 
for which he was so distinguished, the only record preserved 
by the editor, consists of seven anecdotes printed together at 
the end of the Memoirs. When we came to these, we were, 
at first glancer disposed to regret, that he had not spared some 
of his other labours, and emulated the fame of Boswell. But 
the matter is as well as it is; for the editor, we suspect, is no 
better a reporter of his grandfather’s good sayings, than 
Mrs, Jenyns, according to Cumberland, was of those of her 
husband ; who, though she always, as he tells us, ¢ prefaced 
her recitals of them with ; as Mr. Jenyns says,’ yet he adds, 
‘it was not always what Mr. Jenyns said, and never, I am 
apt to think, as Mr. Jenyns said.’ In the volumes before us, 
a third 4to volume is announced, to consist of selections from 
the published and unpublished writings of Dr. Franklin. 
While concluding this review, we have learnt that the con- 
fents of the three English 4tos have just been printed in six 
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gyo volumes at Philadelphia. We are glad to have at last 
this American edition of Dr. Franklin’s life and writings. 

There is another collection of a similar kind which we 
wish to have made; and we do not know that we shall find 
a better opportunity for suggesting it. It is a collection of 
the writings of Washington. We wish to see a splendid 
American edition of these, as perfect as the arts can make it, 
published as a sort of monument to his memory. ‘There are 
various likenesses of him, from which engraved portraits might 
be taken and inserted in such a work, together with por- 
traits of other eminent men, with whom he was connected. 
It is enough to say of his writings, that they correspond to 
his character. They are plain, manly, energetic, and full of 
wisdom. His Official Letters are among the most interesting 
books that we have read, and afford information which can be 
derived from no other source. We are ignorant why the 
publication of them was suspended, or why it has not been 
resumed. If there are not objections, with which we are un- 
acquainted, we think it most desirable that the remainder 
should be given to the world. ‘Those which are yet unpub- 
lished might be included in such an edition as we have pro- 
posed ; and if any publisher were to execute such an edition 
faithfully, as it ought to be executed, there can be little doubt 
that he would be amply repaid. 


Ant. XV.—Laws of the sea with reference to maritime com- 
merce during peace and war—from the German of Frede- 
rick J. Jacobsen, advocate, Altona, 1815. By William Frick, 
Counsellor at Law. Baltimore; E, J. Coale,. 1818. pp. 
636. 

Tre ancients have left us but little on the subject ef com- 
mercial law ; and that little has lost much of its value in 
modern times. It may perhaps be supposed that a great 
deal has perished amidst the ruins of the dark ages ; or has 
been swallowed up in the desolations of conquest, or the over- 
Whelming obliterations of time.’ Much splendid declamation 


has been employed in describing the maritime glory of the 


Pheenicians, and the Cretans, and the Rhodians, and the 
Egyptians, and the Greeks, and the Carthaginians, and the 
Romans. Without question the Mediterranean was from ear- 
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ly times inhabited by warlike, enterprising ‘and industrious 
races of people. They had different commodities to ex. 
change, adapted to the natural and artificial wants, the ne- 
cessities and the luxuries of the different societies into which 
they were divided. It was of course, that ambition and en- 
terprise, the love of wealth, and the desire of gratifying cu- 
riosity, should create an active interchange of these commod- 
ities, both by sea and land. The spirit of commerce once 
excited, is not easily extinguished or controlled. It is a use- 
ful spirit, which imparts life and intelligence to the body 
politic, increases the comforts and enjoyments of every class 
of people, and gradually liberalizes and expands the mind, 
as well as fosters the best interests of humanity. Many usa- 
ges must necessarily grow up in such a state of things, 
where many independent nations are engaged in trade with 
each other; which usages, at first determined by accident 
or convenience, or the dictates of common sense, must grad- 
ually ripen into rights and duties, and thus regulate the con- 
cerns of commerce. It is not therefore to be supposed, that 
the nations, of whom we have spoken, were wholly without 
any principles of maritime law. But there are many rea- 
sons for believing that nothing like an enlarged and general 
sysiem of that law was ever adopted by any of them. 

In the first place. the business of their commerce was ex- 
tremely simple; their voyages short; and their shipping adapt- 
ed to small cargoes and narrow reaches. They were obliged to 
ply the shores, and neither their interest nor their means in 
the then state of navigation, allowed them to plan or execute 
the complicated voyages of modern times. The coasting 
trade of a single modern maritime power is probably far more 
extensive than the whole trade uf many flourishing states of 
antiquity ; at least the operations of that trade were far less 
complicated ; and yet the coasting trade has given rise to 
comparatively few of the questions of modern maritime law. 
In the next place, most of the ancient governments, whether 
despctic or free, seem to have devoted themselves more to the 
profession of arms and the increase of their military and na- 
val power, than the encouragement of peaceful commere. 
In the despotic governments, almost every thing was left to 
the undfined discretion of the sovereign, who would not ea- 
sily be induced’ to circumscribe the limits of his own au- 
thority. In the free governments, the jarring of discordant 
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‘interests, and the impatience of legislative control, mani- 


fested by the mass of the people, combined with the almost 
continual foreign wariare in which they were engaged, to 
prevent any effort to systematize their civil polity. Under 
such circumstances, it is not very probable that any public 
regulations could be framed in respect to maritime contracts, 


© except in some few cases of extraordinary occurrence or pe- 
» culiar difficulty. The Romans indeed seem to have been the 
' only people who attempted to methodize the principles even 
of their municipal law. It has been remarked by Dr. Adam 
| Smith, (Wealth of Nations, 6. 5, ch. 1. part 3, art. 2.) ¢ that 


Ye tie 45 ‘ 


ao ee Pe * 
igre 


> boldly denied their authenticity ; the cautious and accom- 


> though the laws of the twelve tables were many of them cop- 


ied from those of some ancient Greek republics; yet law 
never seems to have grown up to be a science in any republic 


Sof ancient Greece. In Rome it became a science very early,’ 
Nor do we recollect that it ever has been pretended, at least 


in respect to maritime law, that any of the ancient nations, 
except the Rhodians, had formed any thing like a commer- 


> cial code s—and that the extent as well as the importance of 
this code has been greatly overrated, we think there are 
» very strong reasons to believe. Whatever was most val- 


uable in that code was without doubt well known to the Ro- 


> mans ; and so far as it suited their own more enlarged com- 
' merce, was probably transfused into their own jurispru- 


dence. And we shall hereafter see what have been the val- 
ue and extent of the obligations of the Romans to the Rhodian 


Laws in this particular. 
As tothe manuscript found in the library of Francis Pi- 


: thou, a celebrated jurist of the sixteenth century, which was 
- published first at Basle in 1561, by Simon Scardius, and af- 
> terwards at Frankfort in 1596, by Marquardus Freer and 


Leunclavius, as genuine fragments of the Rhodian Laws, it 


» may be observed, that if their genuineness were completely 


established, they would not increase our veneration for the 
wisdom or the commercial polity of the nation, whose name 
they bear. But the critical sagacity of modern civilians as 


© not hesitated to reject these fragments as more than apoc- 


ryphal, as the fictions of some jurist as late at least as the 
middle ages. It is true that they have been silently quoted 
or directly asserted as genuine, by Cujas, by Selden, Gode- 
froi, Vinnius and other eminent jurists. Bynkershoek first 
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plished Heineccius followed in the same path ; and their opin. 
ion has been generally adopted by the learned of the eigh. 
teenth century. Rejecting, therefore, as we do, the frag. 
ments of the Rhodian Laws, as a modern fraud, there is noth. 
ing which has reached us, except the codes and the compila. 
tions of the Roman emperors, which even wears the babili. 
ments of ancient maritime jurisprudence; and so far are we 
from thinking that any thing material has been lost, that we 
consider the substance of all ancient maritime jurisprudence 
as embraced in the titles of the Corpus juris civilis. The 
circumstances, under which the Roman code was compiled, 
do, as we think, fully justify these remarks, 

At the period when Justinian meditated the great works which 
have immortalized his memory—a monument of fame more de. 
sirable than all that conquest can bestow, and which seems des. 
tined toendureto the end of time—the Roman empire had pass- 
ed through its brightest ages of military, civil and commercial 
grandeur. She had been for centuries as renowned for her juris. 
prudence, as for her arms. A succession of learned men had 
adorned her courts, as judges or as lawyers, who had left be- 
hind them their arguments, opinions and commentaries upon 
most of the important branches of her law. Besides these, 
there were the honorary law, and edicts of her preetors, 
the plebiscita and senatus consulta of the days of the re- 
public, the imperial constitutions and rescripts of her em. 
perors, the collection of the honorary law or perpetual edict 
of Julian, and the successive codes ef Gregorius, Hermo- 
genes and ‘Theodosius. From these materials were com- 
posed the Institutes, the Code, and the Pandects of Justinian. 
So that they-may be truly considered as the depository of the 
collected wisdom of all her sages, and as a most authentic 
transcript of her municipal law in its most perfect state. 
Nor is this all. She had successively conquered and incor- 
porated into her domain almost all the other civilized nations 
of the eastern continent, including those which had been 
most distinguished in commerce; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that whatever was excellent in their maritime police, 
had been from time to time adopted into her own jurisprv- 
dence by the rescripts of her emperors, or by the more sal- 
utary decisions of her courts, guided by the principles of 
equity, and selecting with true national comity from the 
usages and the learning of foreign countries. We have di 
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‘rect evidence of this position, in the fourteenth book of the 


*Pandects, title second, ad Legem Riodiam de jactu, where, in 
', case of maritime law put to the emperor Antoninus, he 
Panswered * Lege id Rhodia, que de rebus nauticis prescrip- 
Sta est, judicetur ;’ plainly importing that the doctrines of the 


Rhodian Laws on this subject had been recogaized and in- 


Scorporated into the Roman jurisprudence. As to the man- 
Pner in which they were incorporated, it is highly probable 
Pihat it was not by any imperial edict, but by the gradual op- 
Peration of judicial decisions, adopting them as rules founded 
Sin general convenience and fitted to the commercial trans- 


"actions of Rome itself. 
* the fact that the Rhodian Laws are not to be found in the text of 
‘any of the Roman codes ; and the very title of the Pandects, 
‘where we should expect to find them, if they had been adopt- 


What strengthens this supposition is, 


ed in mass, contains nothing but the commentaries and opin- 
ious of Roman lawyers on the principles which regulate the 


© application of the law of jettison and some few other nautical 
© questions of a kindred nature. 
© case, and we have no doubt it is, the Roman law as collected by 
© Justinian contains in itself the substance of all the mari- 
time law of all antiquity, improved by the philosophy 
» and the learning of Roman jurisconsults. 
© isthe compass within which the whole maritime law of Rome 
> is compressed ! 
> Pandects, and about as many in the Justinianian code,* mixed 
> up with matter properly appertaining to other subjects. 


If this be a just view of the 


Yet how narrow 


It scarcely fills a half dozen short titles in the 


The most interesting and important are the titles in the 
Pandects; three of which treat of the responsibility of the 


» owners and employers (exercitores) of ships for the safe keep- 


ing and delivery of goods shipped on freight, for the con- 


> tracts of the master in respect to the employment, repairs and 


concerns of the sip, and for the acts and defaults of the a- 


* The principal titles in the Pandects are Lib. 4, tit 9. Naute, cau- 
pones, stabularii, ut recepta restituant. Lib. 14, tit. 1. De exercitoria 
actione. Lib. 14, tit. 2. ad legem Rhodiam de jactu. Lib. 22, tit. 2. De 
hautico fenore, Lib, 47, tit.5. Furti adversus nautas, caupones, stabula- 
nos. Lib. 47, tit. 9. De incendio, ruina, naufragio, rate, nave expugnata. 
In the Code, Lib. 4, tit. 25. De institoria et exercitoria actione. Lib. 4s tit. 
33. de nautico fenore Lib. 6, tit. 62. de hereditatibus decurionum, na- 
vicularicrum, cohortalium militum et fabricensium. Lib. 11. de navi- 
culariis seu naucleris publicas species transportantibus. Variis titulis. 
Chere are a few supplementary regulations in the Novels and Authentics 
1 Justinian, on the subjects of maritime Ioans and the niunder of wrecks 
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gents and mariners of the ship; one treats of bottomry and 
maritime loans, one of jettisons, and one of shipwrecks. Who. 
ever expects to find, even under these heads, the minute de- 

tails and practical principles of modern tithes, will certainly 
be disappointed. He will however find the elements of our 
own law on this subject, expressed with excellent sense, and 
often illustrated by apt examples ;—and brief indeed as are 
these texts of the civil law, the whole. maritime world has 
paid them a just and voluntary homage, by adopting them 
_as the nucleus, around which to gather their own commercial 
regulations, _ But the very circumstance, that so little is here 
to be found, after Rome had been for so many ages the mis. 
tress of the world in commerce and in arms, seems a decisive 
proof, that neither she nor any more ancient nation in the Me. 
diterranean had ever digested at any period a general system 
of maritime law, 

The glory of having reduced the principles of maritime 
law to a science belongs to later times ; but no one ef compe- 
tent judgment can doubt that much of its intrinsic equity, as 
well as comprehensive liberality, is owing to a familiarity with 
the Rowan digest, with that beautiful distribution of civil 
justice, Which the labours of Labeo, Capito, Proculus, Gaius, 
Papinianus, Paulus and U]pianus somuch contributed to perfect 
and adorn. ‘Thewhole of our own law of contracts rests upon 
Roman foundations ; and we daily feel how much of the. en- 
larged equity which pervades the doctrines relative to nayi- 
gation, charter-parties, liens and shipments, is deduced by a 
regular descent from the time of Tribonian. 

Let it not therefore be imagined that the maritime law, as 
acknowledged and. practised upon by the most enlightened 
nations of the present day, was produced per saltum, by the 
sudden start of a single mind er nation, generalizing and an- 
alyzing the principles at a single effort. Far different is the 
case. It arrived at its present comparative perfection by 
slow and cautious steps ; by the gradval accumulations of dis- 
tant times, and the contributions of various nations, In- 
dustry and patience first collected the scattered rays emitted 
from a thousand points through the dim vista of past ages, 
and philosophy reflected them back with tenfold brilliancy 
ani symmetry. If indeed a professional mind might i 
dulge in a momentary enthusiasm, it would perceive, that 

in this precess had been realized the enchantment and won- 
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ders of the kaleidoscope, where broken and disjointed ma- 
terials, however rude, have been shaped into inexhaustible 


varieties of figures, all perfect in their order and harmonies, 


by the adjustment of reflected light under the guidance of 
philosophy. 

The irruptions of the northern Barbarians over the wes- 
tern Empire, and the introduction of the feudal system, seem 
for a while to have suspended the operations of commerce. 
But as soon as mankind began to shake off the drowsiness of 
the dark ages, commerce revived upon the same shores of 
the Mediterranean, which had long been her favourite abodes. 
As it extended its vivifying effect, every state became sen- 
sible of the importance of collecting its own mercantile usag- 
es into some regular system, at least for its own government. 
One of the earliest, if not the earliest, and considering its age, 
the most extraordinary collection of this kind, is the Conso- 
lito del mare. The question, what country is entitled to the 
honour of its origin, has been contested with as much warmth 
and zeal, as the birth-place of Homer, and the exact time of 
its first publication has been enveloped in the like obscurity. 
It has been variously assigned to a date as early as the tenth 
century, and as late as the fourteenth. Vinnius and Crusius 
appear to have thought that it was composed in the time of 
St. Louis, king of France. Grotius and Marquardus assign 
itto the age of the crusades, and assert that it was collected 
by order of the ancient kings of Arragon. In this latter opin- 
ion they are followed by Targa and Casaregis. Azuni,in a 
very elaborate essay, endeavours to establish that it is a re- 
vision of the maritime code, which existed in very early times 
in the republic of Pisa. On the other hand, Capmany, an 
eminent Spanish jurist, asserts that the compilation was first 
made at Barcelona; and in this opinion he is followed by 
Boucher, the Jearned editor of a late French translation. 
The earliest edition of the work which can be traced by the 
diligence of its editors, is admitted on all sides to be that pub- 
lished by CeleHles in Barcelona in 1494. This, as Boucher 
informs us, is the original of all editions and translations 
that have subsequently appeared in the Castilian, the Italian, 
the Dutch, and French languages. The English language 


has not as vet been honoured by any translation, except of’ 


two chapters on prize law by Dr. Robinson.* 
* The principal editions, as they are collected by the best authors, are, 
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The title-efthis. curious collection, Consolato del mare, 
(consulate of the sea) is derived from the name consolato, 
(consulate or consular court) which was, by almost all the 
commercial nations of the Mediterranean, given to their 
maritime courts. The value of this collection has beep 
differently estimated in modern times by learned men, 
Hubner, with his usual petulance has treated it as an ill chos- 
en mass of maritime usages and positive ordinances of the 
middle age, or of times very little enlightened, which are now 
obsolete and of no authority. Bynkershoek, in his usual bold 
and determined manner, treats it with as little ceremony, 
After approving of its decision in a particular case, he adds, 
‘vellem omnia, que in illa farragine Legum nauticarum re- 
periuntur, zeque proba recta essent, sed non omnia ibi sunt 
tam bonae frugis.’ ‘To these opinions we might justly oppose 
the discreet yet liberal praise of Casaregis, merigon, Valin, 
Vinnius and Lubeck. Butin our judgment it is not necessary 
to resort to the testimonia eruditorum., The fact that the 
substance of its regulations was eagerly embraced and imme- 
diately incgrporated into the usages and the ordinances of all 
the maritime nations of the continent, pronounces an eulogy 
on its merits, which no formal vindicatien can surpass, 
K.merigon very. justly states, that its decisions have united the 
suffrages of all nations, and it has furnished ample materials 
for the maritime ordinance of France of 168i1—an ordinance, 
which has immortalized the ministry of Louis the 14th; and 
which perhaps, more than the maritime code of any other na- 
tion, deserves the praise of the philosophic jurist. Nay, more, 
the Consolato del mare contains the rudiments of the law 
of prize, as ft is at present administered ; and its authority 
has perhaps weighed more than any other in settling the 
great controversy of our own times relative to the question, 
whether free ships make free goods. England in asserting 


the edition of 1494 by Celelles, printed at Barcelona in the Catalonian dialect; 
of 1502 at the same place; of 1539 by Francisco Romano at Valentia in 
Castilian; of 1544 by N Pedrozano at Venice in Italian; of 1567 by Ze- 
berti in Italian; of 1576.by Zaneti & Co. in Italian; of 1577 by Mayssoni 
at Marseilles in Fre ch; ot 1579 at Venice in Italian; of 1584 in Italian; 
of 1592 at Barcelona in Catalonian; of 1599, at Venice im Italian; of 
1635 at Aix in French ; of 1696’ and 1720 by Casaregis in Italian; of 1704 
by Westerveen in Italian and Dutch; of 1732 by Cayetano de Talleja in 
Castilian; of 1791 by Capmany in Castilian at Madrid; of 1808 by 
Boucher in French, : 
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the negative, (as we think with vast force of reasoning, ) has 
reposed on this venerable monument, as affordig the surest 
yroof of the antiquity and the general recognition of the 
rule, Which she has so justly sought to establish, and which 
has stood approved to the good sense of the three greatest 
civilians of modern times, Grotius, Bynkershoek and Hei- 
neccius. 

As the Consolato del mare is a rare work in our country, 
jt may not perhaps be useless to give a general outline of its 
method and contents. ‘The whole work, as we now find it 
in the edition of Casaregis, is contained in two hundred and 
ninety-four chapters.* Of these the first forty-four chapters 
do not, properly speaking, belong to the original collection, 
but treat of the jurisdiction and forms of proceeding in the 
consular court of Valentia. The forty-fourth chapter is the 
proper commencement of the work, which contains, not as is 
often supposed, the positive institutions of any particuiar 
maritime nation promulgated by its sovereign, but a col- 
lection of the general usages and customs of the sea, as ap- 
proved and practised upon in the most enlightened ages. ‘The 
forty-fourth chapter, which is in fact the proem of the work, 
states, ‘These are the good institutions and good customs 
which relate to the sea, which the wise men who went «broad 
began to give to our ancestors, which form the book ol the 
knowledge of good customs, in the course of which will be 
found the duty of the master of the ship towards the mer- 
chants, mariners, passengers and all other persons who go in 
the ship, and also the duty of the merchants, marimers, 
passengers, &c. towards the master of the ship,—for whoever 
pays freight for his person as well as merchandize, is denom- 
inated a passenger.’ The work then proceeds, in an order 
not very exact or methodical, to state the doctrines relative to 
the ownership, building. and equipment of ships ; the author- 
ities and duties of the master and owner; the rights and du- 
ties of the mariners ; the responsibility of the masters, owners 
and mariners in cases of the shipment of goods, ina general ship, 
or under charter-parties ; the earning, payment, and loss of 
freight and wages ; and incidentally treats of ransoms, sal- 
vage, average, jettisons, and captures and recaptures. 

Such is the Consolato del mare—the grand reservoir from 


_* In the edition of Boucher, which is a translation from the original edi- 
tion of Celelles, the whole number of chapters is 297. 
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which, as we have already intimated, have been: drawn. the 
principal ordinances of. modern maritime nations. . It. is. re. 
markable that the Jaws of Oleron.and Wisbuy,—which are of 
so great antiquity, that they dispute precedency with the Con- 
solato, and by many, learned men are assigned to an earlier 
age,—contain nothing on the subject of the law of prize ; and 
that. the Consolato stands. alone as the earliest expounder of 
the law of nations. In neither of them, if we except a single 
articie (art. 66.) of the laws of Wisbuy, is there the slightest 
allusion, to the contract of insurance. ‘There is therefore 
some reason to believe, either that the laws of Wisbuy, as 
we now have them, belong to a later date, or that the arti- 
cle in question is an addition to the original code.* 

The history of commercial jurisprudence since the publi- 
cation ofthe Consolato, including therein also the law of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, would be very interesting 
and instructive, at least tu the professional reader. He 
would there have an opportunity to trace the numerous rivu- 
lets, which, in different ages and nations, have contributed to 
form. the vast and perpetually increasing stream of cummer- 
ciallaw.. He would there learn the slow and almost imper- 
ceptible manner, in. which. itspprinciples bave, from minute 
origins, expanded to their present comprehensive and syste- 
matical equity.. He would Joek back. with admiration and 
surprise upon the patience, public spirit and scientific enthu- 
siasm of those learned men, who devoted themselves, with 
such unremitted labour. to the development of those principles 
of moral propriety and justice. which distinguish this branch 
of the law, Above all, he would per:-aps catch a spark from 
the altar, winch would light him on still farther in the path 
of virtuous glory, and would stimulate him still more. to. en- 
large the boundaries of the science, and vindicate to. him- 
self that_inmortality which Cicero was not ashamed to .comrt, 
and. from which even the modesty of Sir William Jones did 
not. retire. 

But we have no space or leisure for such interesting in- 


* Stypmannus, Gibalmus, Ausaldus and Casaregis suppose that the 
contract of insurance was introduced in the fifteenth century. Emerigon 
relies on this article: in the laws!of Wisbuy to establish the contrary — 
Marshall in his Insurance (p. 18) doubts whether the latter part of this arti- 
cle, as it stands in Cleirac, be nota mere comment upon the original text ; if 
so, the other part of the article may well admit of an explanation foreig® 
fom any notion of insurance. Malyne omits this clause, 
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niries. ‘They belong to some philosophic: spirit, who, free 
ie the bustle and the toils of professional life, may indulge: 
himself in juridical speculations in Jearned ease. © Such a one 


} may without rashness undertake the task, and ‘encourage 


his heart with the consideration, numina nulla premunt. 
It may not however be uninstructive to review in a rapid 
sketch, the merits of some of the most eminent writers, who, 


| in different ages, from the early twilight of maritime law, 


contributed to give the public mind that rational direction, 
which has made even the technical rules of that law the dic- 
tates of philosophy itself. : 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, Peckius, a (dis- 
tinguished civilian of Belgium, published an edition of the 
principal texts in the Pandects and Code ad rem nauticam, 
and enriched them with an ample commentary, in which he 
has brought together all the valuable remarks of preceding 


; jurists on this subject, and explained the reasons of the prin- 


ciples stated in the texts. At the distance of about a century, 
this work was re-edited with supplementary comments by 
Vinnius, who, in his best manner, has added illustrations 
from the maritime laws of other nations, and thereby sup- 
plied the deficiencies of his master.* Vinnius himself com- 
plains of these deficiencies ; * apparetque ex toto illo Peckii 
opere non vidisse eum ullas alias leges de rebus mariti- 
mis quam qu in corpore juris Justinianei continentar.’ 
He then very justly reproves the long digressions in 
which Peckius had indulged, but concludes, ¢ ostendit sane in 
hoc opere Peckius sibi non defnise justam eruditionem 
solidamque juris et multarum reram scientiam.” The work 
however, such as it is, with its double commentaries, is 
more frequently quoted than read in our own times. yall 
About the same period, the work on averages of Quintin 
Weytsen, a counsellor of Holland, is supposed to have been 
first published. In the body of the work there is no refer- 
ence to any decision posterior to 1551, soon after which 
time it was therefore most’ probably compiled; and the 
editor of the edition of 1651 speaks of it, as a work -which 


* The works of Peckius were first collected and published together in 


1646; but the edition before us was published at Antwerp in 1679. ° 


His treatise ad rem nauticam was first published in 1556; and repub- 
lished with the commentary of Vinnius in 12mo. at Leyden in 1647. Vir 
nius died in 1657. 
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had appeared in Holland a long time before. It is certainly 
not without merit; and Casaregis thought so well of it, that he 
translated it into Latin, and put it at the beginning of the 
third volume of his‘works with the notes of Van Leeuwen anj 
Mathieu de Vicq. 

Straccha and Santerna, the first an Italian, and the last a 
Portuguese jurist, adorned the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. ‘Their works are found collected in a large work, 
De Mercatura, which was first published at Cologne in 1623, 
and subsequently at Amsterdam in 1679.* The principal 
tracts of Straccha are De Mercatura, de Nautis, de Navibus, 
de Navigatione, and de Assecurationibus. In the first (de 
Mercatura) he treats in separate parts of the following top- 
ics; (1.) who is a merchant and what is merchandising; 

2.) of the condition of merchants, and things appertaining to 
that condition ; (3.) of those who are prohibited from being 
merchants ; (4.) in respect to what things (causis) mer- 
chandising may be; (5.) of the contracts of merchants ; (6.) 
of mandates, or orders on commission ; and (7.) of some mis- 
cellanédus questions relative to merchandise. In the second 
tract, (de Nautis) he treats generally of the rights, duties and 
responsibility of the masters and mariners of ships, arising 
from their contracts or their defaults. In the third (de Nav- 
ibus) he treats of the ownership, building, repairing and 
freighting of ships, and other contracts relative to ship- 
ments. In the fourth(de Navigatione) he discusses some points 
not embraced in the preceding. In the fifth (de Assecura- 
tionibus) after a very elaborate preface, he introduces the 
form of the policy of insurance used in Ancona in 1567 ; 
and taking up the several matters, in the order of the policy, 
he examines every sentence by itself, and in a perpetual gloss 
or commentary explains the doctrines of insurance applica- 
ble to the contract. The treatise of Santerna, which is en- 
titled De Assecurationibus et sponsionibus mercatorum, is on 
the other hand a systematic treatise upon the same. subject. 
Both of these writers draw their doctrines from the usages 
of merchants, from general reasoning, and above all, from the 


* The title of the work is ‘ Benevenuti Stracchz aliorumque clarissimo- 
rum jurisconsultorum de mercatura, cambiis, sponsionibus, creditoribus, 
fidejussoribus, debitoribus, decoctoribus, navibus, navigatione, assecura 
tionibus, subhastionibus, aliisque mercatorum negotiis rebusque ad merca 
turam pertinentibus, decisiones et tractatus variie 
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law of contracts in the Roman code, wherever it is applica- 
ble. Considering the age in which they wrote, they are very 
respectable authorities ; and Valin has pronounced the eulogy 
of Straccha, when he declares him ‘an author truly estima- 
ble? (auteur vraiement estimable. ) 

The seventeenth century was distinguished by the labours 
of a great many illustrious writers on maritime law. To 
the beginning of that century, or to the latter part of the pre- 
ceding, is to be referred the work, entitled ¢ Le Guidon utile 
et necessaire pour ceux qui font merchandise et qui mettent 
alamer. ‘This isan ancient French Treatise on the law of 
insurance and bottomry, in which the various doctrines are ex- 
amined in a very scientific manner, and with a_ practical 
accuracy, greatly surpassing all preceding works on the same 
subject. ‘The author of the work and the exact time of its 
first publication are unknown. In 1647, Cleirac published 
a new edition of it, with an excellent commentary in his ¢ Les 
us et coutumes de la mer.’ The account he gives of it is, 
that it was an old French work formerly drawn up for the 
use of the merchants of Rouen; and he adds, ‘ce avec tant 
(adresse et de subtilite tant deliee que l’auteur d’icelui en 
explicant les contrats ou polices d’ assurance a insinué et fait 
entendre avec grande facilité tout ce que est des autres con- 
trats maritimes, et tout le general du commerce naval; de 
sorte qu’il n’a rien omis, si ce n’est seulement d’y mettre son 
nom pour en conserver la memoire et ’honneur qu’il merite, 
(’avoir tant obligé sa patrie, et toutes les autres nations de 
Europe; lesquelles peuvent trouver en son ouvrage l’ac- 
complissement de ce qui manque, ou Ja correction de ce qui 
est mal ordonné aux reglemens, qui chacune a fait en partic- 
ulier sur semblable sujet.?. This is high praise ; but Cleirac 
was a very competent judge. His own commentary on this 
work and on the laws of Oleron, establishes his reputation as 
a maritime jurist, in the very first rank ;* and to his collec- 
tions. and commentaries Lord Mansfield was unquestionably 
indebted, for many of the best principles of commercial law, 
which he infused into the English system. It is most obvi- 
ous, from his decisions, that he had studied Cleirac with ex- 
traordinary attention.t And we may add, upon the author. 


* There have been many editions of Cleirac’s work, the earliest of 


which is of 1647, and the latest, we believe, is the one now before us, of 
1788. 


} See among other cases Luke vs. Lyde. 2 Burr. R. 882. 
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ity of Valin, that Le Guidon formed a part of the immense 
compilation of law, from which was drawn the famous ordop, 
nance ef 1681. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, appeared the 
works of Stypmannus, of Loccenius, of Kuricke, and o/ 
Roccus on maritime law.* Stypmannus in his treatise, ent. 
tled ¢ Jus Maritimum,’ discusses in a prolix manner most of 
the questions of maritime law. Loccenius is more condensed 
and more narrow in his range. The subject of insurance js 
treated by him in a very slight and careless manner. In 
other respects, the work is quite as useful as Stypmannus, 
There are three treatises by Kuricke. The first (Jus Mari. 
timum Elanseaticum) contains an elaborate commentary on 
the several articles composing the Hanseatic ordinance of 
1614. ‘The second (Diatriba de Assecurationibus) is a very 
short discussion on the law of insurance. The third (Reso- 
lutio Questionum illustrium ad jus maritimum pertinentium) 
is a collection of miscellaneous questions on maritime law, 
which the author is pleased to call ¢ illustrious questions,’ but 
which in our humble judgment, contain a great deal of learned 
trifling, and insignificant criticism. One of these ¢ illustrious 
questions’ is, whether a journey by sea is preferable to a 
journey by land; and another, whether a shiprepaired is the 
same ship, which she was before the repairs were made. From 
this specimen, we might perhaps be induced to turn with 
contempt from such an author. But it was the misfortune of 
the age in which Stypmannus and Loccenius and Kuricke 
lived, that jurists employed a great deal of their time and 
talents in idle discussions upon unimportant topics, and _buri- 
ed matter ofMmore worth and virtue under a cumbrous load of 
scholastic learning and metaphysical subtleties. Far differ- 
entis the character of Roccus. He was an eminent jurist 
and judge at Naples, and published two tracts, one de Navi- 
bus et Naulo, the other, de Assecurationibus, which he modest- 

ly terms Notabilia, which deserve, and have received the ap- 
probation of all Europe. ‘They consist of a series of texts, 


* Stypmannus was first published, as Valin says, at Stralsund in 1461. 
Westerveen in his edition of Roccus, refers to an earlier edition, printed 
at Gryphiswaldia in 1652. Loccenius was first published at Stockholm 
in 1652; Kuricke at Hamburg in 1667; and Roccus at Naples, in 1655. 
These works, except Roccus, were collected and published by Heineccius 
with a learned preface, in a single volume at Magdeburg in 1740, under 
the title of Scriptorum de Jure nautico et maritimo Fasciculus. 
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yemarkable for their brevity, accuracy; sound exposition of 
maritime law, and practical utility.even in our days. His 
learned Dutch editor, Westerveen, has justly observed of 
these treatises, *iisque Casus quotidianos tam breviter et abso- 
jute complexus est (i.e. Roccus) tam luculenter proposuit, 
tam dilucidé explicavit, ut omnium Scriptorum indicem seu 
compendium fecisse videatur.’* Roccus has, indeed, drawn 
liberally from his predecessors, and from none more fre- 
quently, or more correctly, than from Juan de Hevia Bola- 
nos,t a most learned and excellent Spanish writer of his own 
age, Whose works deserve to be better known. But Roccus 
was himself endowed with a clear and comprehensive mind, 
and, as his select responses shew, with a most acute and sound 
judgment. His works are of more practical use to an Eng- 
lish lawyer, than all the other maritime works, if we except 
Cleirac, which had been previously published. Lord Mans- 
field is under no inconsiderable obligations to them, and can 
be traced in some of his most celebrated decisions back te 
the pages of the Neapolitan. 

We have now approached the times of Bynkershoek and 
Casaregis, two of the most eminent civilians that ever adorn- 
ed the courts of any nations. In the short review already 
made of maritime writers, since the days of the Consolato, we 
have purposely omitted to speak of those who professedly 
wrote on the law of prize, or the more general doctrines of 
the law of nations. We have the more readily done this, not 
because there are not very ample materials for historical and 
critical disquisition, but because war and conquest and na- 
tional calamity have but too frequently brought them before 
the public. Who indeed is there, that is ignorant of the 
fame or the writings of Grotius and Puffendorf? Bynker- 
shock has immortalized himself by his treatise de foro lega- 


_ * The works of Roccus were collected and published at Naples ina large 
folio volume. They consist of the tracts above mentioned, and two centuries 
of answers to select questions. Westerveen selected the treatises and res- 
ponses on maritime law, and published them in i2mo. at Amsterdam in 
1708. An excellent translation has been recently published of the tracts 
de navibus et naulo, and de assecuratione, by Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. of 
Philadelphia. 

_ 7 Mr. Duponceauy, in his most valuable notes to his translation of Byn- 
kershoek on the law of war, has spoken with becoming praise of De Hevia, 
The tracts referred to are these published by De Hevia, on commercial 
contracts in his institute of the law of Spain, called Curia Philippica, 
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torum, and his Questiones publici juris de rebus bellicis.* [j 
is not perhaps as generally known, that he has written a 
very neat sketch of the law of bottomry, and some very excel. 
lent dissertations on the subject of commercial law, and par. 
ticularly of insurance. Every thing, which came from this 
great man, bears the marks of an original, vigorous, and 
independent mind. He often expresses himself with boldness 
and vehemence, and sometimes also with a lofty contempt 
for the opinions of others. But his learning, sagacity, and 
sound judgment, rarely, if ever, desert him. Alluding to 
Adrian Verwer, a Dutch writer on Bottomry and average, he 
says, * haec etiam adhibuit, qui ante aliquot annos hunc con- 
tractum commentariolo illustrare conatus est; sed, sat scio, 
manes ejus non offendam, si et ipse ex penu meo aliquid pro- 
feram ; ille mercatorem egit, ego cum maxime jurisconsul- 
tum agam, et sine jurisprudentia etiam haec sacra non con- 
stant.” He was conscious of his own strength, and while 
acting the part of a jurisconsult, in expounding doctrines, he 
speaks in a tone which indicates the judge, from whose sen- 
gence no appeal is permitted. Of his works, it may be asserted 
without rashness, that the more they are studied, the more 
they will be admired and respected. 

Casaregis was born at Genoa in 1670, and died in 1737. 
He was appointed a judge of the Supreme Tribunal of Tus- 
cany ; and in that office, as his biography states, he dis- 
charged the duties with great assiduity, integrity, prudence 
and universal approbation for more than twenty years. His 
works have been collected and published in four folio volumes, 
and consist of two hundred and twenty-six discourses on 
various topics of commercial law, of a Latin translation of 
Weytsen on averages, as already mentioned, of a new edi- 
fion of the Consolato del mare, with an excellent explana- 
tion or commentary (Spiégazione) of his own, and a treatise, 
entitled, « I] Cambista istruito,’? upon bills of exchange and 
other commercial securities, and of a few tracts upon munici- 
pal law.t His commercial discourses are by far the most 

* Mr. Duponceau has prefixed to his translation of this last work a 
short but very satisfactorv account of the life and writings of Bynker- 
shoek. Why will not Mr Duponceau increase the public gratitude by 
translating the works of other learned foreigners, and by a critical ac- 
count of the writings of those c'vilians, who are best entitled to the 


attention and study of American lawyers? 
+ The best edition of Casaregis’ works is that printed at Venice in 1740, 
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valuable of all his works to a modern lawyer. They embrace 
the whole circle of commercial law, including the law of 
prizes and are written in a plain, clear style, abounding in 
just and practical remarks and sound learning. All that is 
most useful in the works of former jurists is collected and 
commented on with acuteness and accuracy, and for the most 

art the topics are examined, until the whole subject matter 
is exhausted. Rarely have we looked into his works upon 
any contested question, without rising instructed and enlight- 
ened by the perusal. Higher praise cannot be bestowed upon 
him than the fact affords, that he is quoted by all subsequent 
writers on commercial law, as a leading and safe authority, 
and Valin does not scruple to affirm, that he is beyond all 
contradiction the best of all the maritime authors. In re- 
commending him therefore, to the diligent study of our own 
lawyers, we are confident that we do them a substantial ser- 
vice, Which will be estimated the more, as familiarity with 
his works makes his merits more extensively known. 

We had almost forgotten to speak of an author, who was 
a countryman and contemporary of Casaregis, and is often 
cited by him with great respect and approbation. We allude 
to Targa, who in his Reflexions on maritime contracts (Pon- 
derazioni sopra la contractazione marittima) has drawn from 
the civil and canon law, the Consolato del mare, the usages 
of maritime nations and preceding writers, the mo-t useful 
learning on all the subjects of maritime law, except insur- 
ance, and has adapted his work to practice by collecting the 
forms of the various contracts, with hints for their proper 
application. He is generally esteemed as an industrious and 
correct author ; but his fame seems Jost in the superior blaze 
of his illustrious countryman.* 

France was, during the seventeenth century, behind Italy 
in her attention to the great interests of commerce ; and her 
truly admirable ordinance of 1681 afforded the most ample 
materials tor the employment of the best talents of her bar 


(which is now before us) in 4 volumes folio. The two first volumes con- 
tain his Discursus de Commercio, in Latin, the third Tractatus de Avariis, 
Cambistz instructi, and Consulatus maris, the fourth Elucubrationes ac Re- 
Solutiones ad Statuta Janue de Decretis ac de Successionibus ab intestato, 

* The works of Targa are not very common in our country 
edition was published at Genoa in 1750, and we have before us a Spanish 
translation, by Juan Manual Giron, printed at Madrid in 1753, in which 
the author is highly praised. 
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and bench. Of this masterly code, Mr. Marshall, in his trea. 
tise of insurance, has spoken with bare justice, when he says, 
‘it forms a system of whatever experience and the wisdom of 
ages had pronounced to be most just and convenient in the ma. 
rine institutions of the maritime states of Europe. And though 
it contains many new regulations, suggested by motives of na- 
tional interest, yet it has hitherto been esteemed a code of great 
authority upon all questions of maritime jurisprudence.’ Excel. 
Jent however, as this code is, it stood in need of a philosophical 
commentator to explain its principles, to follow them out into 
all their minute consequences, and to illustrate and strengthen 
them by the lights borrowed from the whole body of maritime 
jurisprudence. ‘The middle of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed the perfect accomplishment of this great task, after the 
failure of other attempts had almost extinguished every hope. 
Valin has the singular merit of having produced a commen- 
tary, which in celebrity has eclipsed even the text itself, and 
in authority stands equally high with the positive regulations 
of the royal ordinance. 


* The illustrious author published his great work in 1760, 


and it immediately circulated over all Europe. He has justly 
observed, ‘un commentaire sur l’ordonnance de la marine est 
un de ces projets hardis, dont le succes peut seul justifier 
Pentreprise. L’auteur des notes (imprimees in 1714) sur 
cette ordonnance, loin d’en avoir conipris la difficulte, il ne I’a 
pas meme scupconnee, et j’ avoue qu’elie ne m’a ete bien con- 
nue, que lors qu’il n’etoit plus temps de reculer.’ Never, indeed, 
was success better earned, or more completely attained. The 
work is a perpetual commentary upon every article of the ordi- 
nance, and contains within itself the body of maritime juris- 
prudence expounded with a philosophical precision and depth 
of learning, which has rarely been equalled, and can scarcely 
be surpassed. It is to be Jamented, that the author scarcely 
lived long enough after the publication to enjoy the reward 
of his labours.* His fame—it may perhaps perish—but it will 
cast the last stream of its light upon the last ruins of time. 
England had hitherto made but siow advances in commer- 
cial law. The laws of Oleron, the articles preserved in the 


* Monsieur Valin died in 1763 His works are (1.) ‘ Nouveau Commen- 
taire sur l’ordonnance de la marine,’ in 2 vols. 4to. first printed in 4g60 ; the 
edition before us is 1766. (2.) Traite des Prises, in 2 vols. 8vo printed in 
1763 (3°) Commentaire sur la Coutume de la Rochelle, in S vols. 4to. 
printed in 1768. 
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Black book of the admiralty. and the treatises of Molloy, 
Malynes and Marius, formed nearly the whole stock of her 
written maritime jurisprudence. But the period was now 
arrived, when a different state of things was to be presented. 
The dawn of a brighter day had already diffused its pale 
but increasing light round her wide domain, and it burst 
upon us with inextinguishable glory, when Lord Mansfield 
ascended the bench.* ‘L'his was an epoch in English juridi- 
cal history, since which the grandeur of her naval power has 
scarcely been more universally felt, or acknowledged, than 
her commercial jurisprudence has been admired and respect- 
ed for its solid principles and equity. Lord Mansfield was 
an accomplished scholar, whom Pope has elegantly praised in 


lamenting, 
‘ How sweet an Ovid in a Murray lost.” 


He was an excellent civilian, and from his Scotch education 
was early imbued with a reverence for the civil law. He 
was thoroughly versed in all the maritime literature of the 
day, and had studied all the best works from the Consolato 
del mare to Valin. To the latter indeed he owes deep obli- 
gations. Mr. Marshall has observed, that «he appears to 
have taken much pains to possess himself of the soundest prin- 
ciples of marine law, and of the law of insurance, and that he 
scems to have drawn much of his knowledge upon these sub- 
jects from the ordinance of Louis 14th and from the elab- 
orate and useful commentary of Valin.’ With all these ad- 
vantages he possessed liberal and enlarged Views, a sagacious 
and penetrating spirit of inquiry, an unwearied diligence, a 
solid judgment, and a most persuasive flow of spontaneous and 
glowing eloquence. Whatever subject he touched, was 
touched with a master’s hand and spirit. He employed his 
eloquence to adorn his learning, and his learning, to give 
solid weight to his eloquence. He was always instructive 
and interesting, and rarely without producing an instanta- 
neous conviction. He broke down the narrow barrier of 
the common law, against the prejudices of the age, and infus- 
ed into it an attractive equity, which it seemed to all his pre- 
(lecessors incapable of sustaining. All Westminster Hall 


listened with admiration and delight to his judgments, and - 


stood astonished at the extent and variety of his attainments : 
and if he ever removed from the temple of English jurispru- 


‘Tord Mansfield came upon the bench on the 11th of November 1756: 
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dence, a single pillar of gothic structure, it was, that he migh; 
replace it with the exquisite finish of the Corinthian order, 
carved in Parian marble. In short, he was one of those 
great men raised up by Providence at a fortunate moment ty 
effect a salutary revolution in the world. If he had never 
existed, we should still have been in the trammels and the 
quibbles of technical refinements. He has lived, and the lay 
is redeemed from feudal selfishness and barbarity. A lofty 
ambition of excellence, that stirring spirit, which breathes the 
breath of heaven and pants for immortality, sustained his gen. 
ius in its perilous course. He became, what he intended, the 
jurist of the commercial world, the judge for every polished 
nation, whose code was built upon virtue and principle. He 
lived to a good old age,* and could look back upon a long 
track illumined with glory. But even that track is but a 
point compared with the splendour of his fame, as it will he 
een ascending and widening by distantages. Is it most for 
the honour of Valin or Lord Mansfield, that the commentary 
of the former has furnished the principal materials, or that 
the latter has wrought those materials with such exquisite 
skill, that they now form the most polished structure of com- 
mercial law that the world has ever beheld ? , 
it is not a little remarkable, that while Lord Mansfield was 
running his splendid career, two eminent scholars on the con- 
tinent were devoting themselves with equal ardour to the 
pursuit of commercial jurisprudence. We allude to Pothier 
and Emerigon, the one, the author of the most finished Trea- 
tise upon Insurance, which has yet appeared, the other, the 
author of distinct treatises upon almost all the branches of 
Jaw of contracts, including maritime contracts, equally re- 
markable for their brevity, luminous method and apposite 
illustrations.| Whether Lord Mansfield was acquainted 
with the works of either of these illustrious writers is uncer- 
tain. ‘The probability is, that he was not. Emerigon’s Trea- 
tise was not published until near the close of his judicial 


* Lord Mansfield died on the 20th of March, 1793, in the 89th year of 
his age. 

The treatise of Emerigon, is entitled Traité des assurances et des 
contracts a la Grosse, and was first printed at Merseilles in 1783. The 
‘Treatises of Pothier were published at different times between 1761 and 
1772, in which last year the author died. The best edition of his works, 
is that printed at Paris in 8 vols. 4to, 1781. We have not been able to 
find any aecaunt of Fmerigon. 
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» career ; and we gather from an intimation of Sir William 
Jones, in his essay on bailments, that at the time of the pub- 
) jication of that work (in 1781) Pothier was unknown in Eng- 
Sjand. ‘For my own part, (says he) [ am so charmed with 
| them [i. e. Pothier’s treatises] that if my undissembled fond- 
> yess for the study of jurisprudence were never to produce any 
) sreater benefit to the public than barely the introduction of 
Pothier to the acquaintance of my countrymen, I should think 
© that | had in some measure discharged the debt, which every 
> man, according to Lord Coke, owes to his profession.’ If, how- 
© ever, Emerigon and Pothier were unknown to Lord Mansfield, 
) they have since his time instructed both the lawyers and the 
© judges of Westminster Hall. But there is yet wanting a 
© judge of the generalizing genius and enterprise of Lord 
© Mansfield, or the classical enthusiasm of Sir William Jones, 
> to naturalize them in that forum. ‘To the honour of America, 
there is one man, once a chief justice, and now a chancellor, 
| (need we name him?) whose acknowledged learning has 
| taught us how much judicial judgments may be enriched by 
the manly sense of Pothier, and the acute investigation of 
Emerigon. 

We had intended to say something more in relation to the 
| merits of these authors, and to have sketched a critical anal- 
ysis of their works. But we are admonished, that we have 
already exhausted more time than we can properly devote to 
a such speculations. We quit them with regret ; but there are 
» younger and abler pens that can do them justice; and we 
> trust that it is no idle dream to anticipate, that the next age 
| of the law will find our accomplished lawyers consulting the 
: continental jurists with the same familiarity, with which we 
> now cite Blackstone and Marshall. 

’ The work which stands at the head of these remarks, and 
from a review of which we have been so long detained, is, as 
the title page purports, a translation from the German. We 
© have not seen the original, and therefore cannot speak 
of the exactness of the translation. But we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. Mr. Frick appears to be perfectly 
competent to his task, both in learning and diligence, and so 


- 





acquitted himself in a manner very creditable to his talents 
and his acquirements. We should, indeed, have been better 
pleased if the notes had been more extensive, and had em- 


far as he has permitted himself to appear in the notes, he has _ 
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braced .the various commercial decisions, and particularly the 

prize decisions, which have been recently made in the United 
States on the various topics discussed in the text of Mr, 
Jacobsen. We have no right however to complain of this 
emission; and when a gentleman offers a really valuable 
present to the profession, it seems hardly justice or civility to 
insist that he ought to have made it still more valuable, 
Mr. Frick. will please therefore to accept our thanks for the 
book, such as it is, and if, as we hope, it should be favourably 
received by the public, and a new edition be called for, we 
think our hint will not be unworthy of his consideration ; 
and from the ability of the present specimen, we are sure 
that he will command the public confidence in his enlarged 
annotations. _ 

We will now proceed to give some account of the work it- 
self, We learn from the preface, that Mr. Jacobsen is hin- 
self a lawyer, and that * whatever practical jurists among 
the Italians, French, English, Dutch, Danes and Germans 
have written and suggested upon the subject applicable to 
these times; whatever is contained in the sea laws yet in 
force onthe subject ; whatever was to be gathered from nu- 
merous legal decisions [in Kngland]; whatever was to. be 
gained by a correspondence for year’s with men who have 
made the subject of maritime law the study of their lives; 
whatever in sixteen years professional experience in maritime 
affairs, has suggested itself to the author as useful or de- 
sirable, he here proffers as a part of the debt which every one 
owes to the country of his birth and to mankind in general.’ 
And he adds, ¢ How inconsiderable as yet is our proficiency 
in the scienct of maritime law compared to our treatises of 
municipal law, ‘The present, perhaps, is the first attempt to 
offer any thing in a systematic form relative to ships’ papers, 
on Which depend the fortune and the peace of so many fam- 
ilies ; for the ships’ papers, with reference to the maritime 
laws of war, have hitherto never been treated of in any 
language.’ 

Prefixed to each chapter is a catalogue of the authorities 
and editions of the several authors who have discussed the 
subject matter of that chapter, and from whose writings the 
doctrines have been drawn; and to the whole work is pre- 
fixed a catalogue of the authors who have treated of the sub- 
ject generally, or of the literature connected with it, with 
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short comments upon their merits. ‘This we think is a very 
useful addition ; and in this catalogue, we notice a number of 
works which have never reached us through any English pub- 
lication. It is some consolation, however, that as far as the 
contents of these works are disclosed to us, they do not con- 
tain any very considerable accession to the learnitig already 
within our reach, and Mr. Jacobsen has incorporated what- 
ever seemed most useful into his own treatise. What struck 
us with some degree of surprise on the first examination, was 
the heavy contributions which Mr. Jacobsen had levied fiom 
the English authoritics. He appears perfectly familiar with 
the recent decisions in the courts of Westminster Hall, and 
the commercial treatises of Abbott, Lawes, Park and Mar- 
shall; and has manifestly adopted their doctrines, from a 
thorough conviction of their soundness and equity. This isa 
flattering distinction ; and is repaying to continental Europe 
the obligations, which England, in the earliest stages of her 
law, owed to the enterprize and wisdom of the civilians. 
As to the law of prize, it is almost entirely borrowed from 
the reports of the decisions of the High Court of Admiralty, 
since the time of Sir William Scott. For this, the author 
himself offers a very striking reason. ‘If,’ says he, ‘in the 
subsequent part of his work, he (the author) has confined 
himself somewhat more exclusively to the doctrines and opin- 
ions of that celebrated man, whose unrivalled decisions on 
maritime law, like the judgments and opinions of the Roman 
jurists in the civil law, will constitute an essential part of 
maritime law for centuries to come,—it was because the conti- 


nental jurisprudence is barren of examples in those branches of 


the subject. As the commercial law of Great Britain received 
much of its perfection through the decisions of Lord Mans- 


field, so the maritime laws of war of that country have at- 


tained their maturity, through the decisions of Sir William 
Scott... This acknowledgement is extremely honourable to 
English jurisprudence ; bat it is also honourable to our au- 
thor, who shews in this as in other parts of his work, that he 
is far removed from the prejudices of his continental contem- 
poraries, and that he breathes the genuine spirit of an wni- 
versal jurist. It is no small praise that he is so far above 
the visionary doctrines of Hubner and Schlegel and the French 
and German theorists. Nor is this the least valuable por- 


tion of the work to an English lawyer. It is a remarkable 
Vol. VII. No. 3. 45 
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fact, that no systematic treatise upon the law of prize has as 
yet appeared in England. The very superficial, hasty, aud 
impertect sketch of Mr. Chitty, does not deserve the title, which 
it bears, and has been egregiously overrated. Our own 
country has been honoured with a treatise on captures. by 
Mr. Wheaton, which is in every respect far superiour to Mr, 
Chitty’s, and, taken in connexion with his extensive notes on 
prize law in his reports, it approaches very near to a com. 
plete body of this important branch of law. Are not the mer- 
its of our own authors, and especially of our own jurid. 
ical authors, very slowly appreciated? In what respect is 
Mr. Livermore’s learned treatise on the law of principal 
and agent, inferior to those recently sent from the English 
bar? 

What, however, constitutes the principal value of Mr. Jacob- 
sen’s work to an American lawyer, is the minute accuracy 
and fulness, with which it gives us the positive and custom- 
ary law of all the maritime nations of the continent. And 
this, in our jud2ment, is a most interesting and, in a practical 
view, a most important accession to our juridical literature. 
Of the maritime law of Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden 
and Germany, we have hitherto known very little. Yet with 
all of them we carry on an extensive trade ; and the priv- 
ciples of their jurisprudence as to maritime affairs, both in 
peace and in war, are of incalculable importance to our mer- 
chants—nay more, to our government. ‘This is not all ;—a 
great variety of curious and difficult questions are perpetual- 
ly arising in our judicial tribunals, where the positive regula- 
tions or usages of other commercial nations would greatly 
assist us in , ie decisions, which should comport. with 
general convenience, as well as with the general principles of 
law. Many are the cases, in which the reasoning is so nice- 
ly balanced on each side, that a settled foreign usage ought 
to incline the scale. We owe indeed a full moiety of our 
present commercial law, to the positive ordinances or usages 
of France, Italy and Spain, as they have been delivered to 
us by their eminent jurists. ‘They scem now inclined to bor- 
row from us in return; and thus, perhaps, national comity 
may gradually establish a nearly uniform system of com- 
mercial jurisprudence, throughout. the whole civilized world. 

We have no hesitation, therefore, to recommend Mr. Ja- 
cobsen’s treatise to the favourable attention of our lawyers 
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and merchants. ‘They cannot fail to be greatly instructed by 
the perusal. ‘The learned author has prepared his work from 
very ample materials, and with the most laborious diligence, 
and in general with sound discrimination and impartiality. 
If Mr. Abbott’s treatise were not in existence, Mr. Jacob- 
sen’s would be indispensable for every lawyer’s library. As 
it is, it'will reflect great light on points where Mr. Abbott is 
deficient or unsatisfactory ; and no gentleman ought to con- 
sider himself thoroughly read, who has not mastered its 
learning. 

We had intended to insert afew extracts from the work, 
that our readers might be able to judge for themselves of 
its method and execution; but, on running over the chap- 
ters, we found it difficult to make any exiract, which would 
exhibit a fair specimen, without occupying more room than 
our pages would allow. And, ina professional treatise, this is 
the less necessary, as a just opinion of its merits can rare- 
ly be formed without a perusal of the whole. 

We notice in the translation some Germanisms, which it 
was not perhaps easy, without an awkward circumlocution or 
paraphrase, to avoid. ‘There are also some words, which have 
not yet acquired a legitimate use in our language, such as 
‘endorsation’ and *bottomried.” ‘There may be some rea- 
son to adopt the latter word, though innovations are danger- 
ous; but there can be no such apology for the former, since 
we have a genuine English word (endorsement) of the same 
signification. There are also some errours of the press ; one, 
(in p. 556) which is important to the sense, and where the 
words should be «the shadow of partiality’ in lieu of «the 
shadow of impartiality.’ These, however, are but specks, 
which we have no inclination to magnify; and Mr. Frick 
can have no reason to wish to have-concealed. 


Arr. XVI.—Theology : explained and defended, in a series of 
sermons ; by Timothy Dwight, S. T. D. L. L. D. lute pres- 
ident of Vale College. Witha Memoir of the Life of the Au- 
thor. Middletown, Con.; Clark & Lyman; 1818. 5 vols, 
vol. i. 8vo. 


As this volume is the commencement only of a large work, 
we shall confine our remarks chiefly to the life and literary 
character of the author, reserving for a future opportunity 
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The anonymous Memoir of the life of President Dwight, 
prefixed to the first volume, is highly interesting ; and what. 
ever reasonabie abatement may be made for any supposed 
partiality of the author or authors, it is manifest that Dr, 
Dwigiit was aman of very eminent pewers of mind, of dis. 
tinguished industry, activity, and energy, and of uncommon 
versatiity of talents ; that he possessed abilities for excell- 
ing in various callings, and that he was remarkably fitted for 
the sphere in which he moved, for more than twenty years 
preceding his death. 

There is a curiosity prevalent among mankind to be made 
acquainted with the early development of intellect and char- 
acter, in those who become distinguished in the service of the 
public. For, although the indications of genius in childhood 
are often deceptive, and remarkable capacity for learning 
frequently terminates in disappointed expectations ; yet there 
are certain gifts exhibited, and acquirements obtained, at 
the dawning of the mind, which commonly mark the future 
man. In the example before us, it appears there was no need 
of external stimulus or authority, at the commencement of 
literary education. This infant scholar, proposed to himself 
some good, by which he was induced to learn that by stealth, 
to acquire which, most boys, according to their different dis- 
positions, must be encouraged or driven. * At the age of six 
years,’ we are told in the life of President Dwight, ¢ without 
his father’s knowledge, or the master’s consent, he studied 
through Liily’s Latin Grammar twice.’ Previously to this, 
his mother had been: his instructer; and it affords an in- 
stance similar to that which is gratefully acknowledged by 
Sir William Jones, and other distinguished men, of the ef- 
fect of well directed maternal care, in forming the mind and 
the morals. Besides the useful lessons she prescribed to him, 
by which his memory was stored and strengthened, it appears 
that he laid the foundation, at this remarkably early period, 
of all that knowledge of geography and history, in which he 
so much excelled. His industry was intense and uninter- 
rupted, till after he became a member of Yale College; when, 
partly from sickness, and partly from the state of the semi- 
nary at that time. which, demanding little exertion, led him 
to, participate in idle amusement, he lost a large portion of 
the two first years. During the remaining period, however, 
he so far redeemed this loss, that, at the close of his senior 

year, he was surpassed by none ofhis associates. .°. 
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After he was. graduated, he became the :instructer of! a 


> orammar school at New Haven, © In this situation he contin- 


yed for two years, at the expiration of which he was elected 
a Tutor in Yale Callege. In this office, no less than in: an 
establishment of his own, at a future period, he was a most 
laborious and successful teacher. And so fully did he: gain: 


> the respect and good will of the students, while a tutor, that, 


‘it being ascertained that the existing head of the college 
would relinquish his connexion with its the students, as a 


) body, drew up and signed a petition to the corpor ation, that 
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he might be elected to the presidency. It was owing to: his 
own interference, that the application was not formally 
made.’ 

In September 1777, he was appointed a chaplain in the ar- 
my of the United States, in which place he acquired great 
celebrity by his professional services, and. great popularity 
by his patriotic songs. In a little more than a year he felt 
himself obliged to resign his office, in consequence of the 
death of his father ; his 'mottier being left a widow, and ‘he 
being the eldest of thirteen children. The exertions which 
he made to disc harge the duties of the filial and fraternal re- 
lations, to supply the wants of the family, and promote the 
mental improvement of its younger members, were most. ex- 
emplary and disinterested, These exertions. too were made 
While he hada family ef his own, and the objects to which 
his labours were directed were numerous and complicated, 
and to almost any one else would have been incompatible. 
Amidst them all, he was enlisted in the political concerns of 
a very interesting period of our national history. He was 
sent by the people of Northampton, where he was then an 
inhabitant, to the county conventions, and was one of the 
principal advecates of the new constitution of Massachusetts. 
In the years 1781 and 1782, he represented the same town 
in the state legislature. Withoat adverting te the. politicak 
affairs in which he took his share of interest, we are happy 
to notice and select the following account, so honourable: toe 
his character, of * his devotion to the interests of learning.’ 


‘ A petition fora grant in favour of Harvard College was, before thé 
feitatatare’ At that time su¢h grants were unpopular. That spirit 
of honourable liberality, which now happily characterizes the Tegis« 
lature and people of that Conimonwealth, was then far from being 
universally operative, During his occasional absence ftom the house, 
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the petition had been called up; and, after finding but few, anq 
those not very warm advocates, had been generally negatived, 
On taking his seat, Mr. Dwight, learning what had occurred, moy. 
ed a re-consideration of the vote. In a speech of about one hou; 
in length, fraught with wit, with argument, and with eloquence, 
aud received with marked applause on the spot, from the mem. 
bers and the spectators, he eilectually changed the feelings of the 
house, and procured a nearly unanimous vote in favour of the grant, 
it gave him high pleasure thus to confer an obligation on that re. 
spectable seminary ; an obligation which was gratefully acknovw- 
Jedged by its principal officers, as weil as by many others of its 


friends.’ p. 20. 


He afterwards declined all offers of political promotion, 
and devoting himself to the profession of his choice, was soon 
ordained the minister of the parish of Greenfield in Connecti. 
cut. His residence there is described as the abode of un- 
bounded hospitality, while he discharged to the utmost wish- 
es and expectations of his people, his pastoral duties, and at 
the same time took the charge of an academy of his own es- 
tablishment, devoting to his pupils six hours a day. In con- 
sequence of the weakness of his eyes, he was obliged to 
preach without writing his discourses, except the divisions 
and leading thoughts ; but still he acquired and sustained a 
reputation as a preacher, which is rarely equalled. For 
twelve years he continued in this parochial charge, and left 
it for a more public and important station. 

The account which is given, in the memoir, of the disor- 
dered state of Yale College, when Dr. Dwight was elected 
president ; and of the good influence immediately produced 
by his energy and talents, affords full testimony that he was 
pecaliarly suited to his new situation. ‘The complicated da- 
ties upon which he entered, and which he continued to ¢is- 
charge through the remainder of his life, were such as few 
men could have performed well. Besides the general super- 
intendance of the affairs of the seminary, and the disciplinary 
aut!ority over the students, which pertained to his office, he 
was the stated preacher, the professor of theology, and the 
instructer of the senior class. The series of sermons, to 
which the memoir of his life is prefixed, is the fruit of his 
labours as professor of theology. 

President Dwight discharged with little interruption, these 
various duties, till near the time of his decease. Almost 4 
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year before his death, however, he was seized with a most 
excruciating attack of the disease which finally proved fatal. 
During this and his last illness, he was enabled to manifest 
the full triumph of faith. He preserved, in an extraordinary 
degree, his wonted cheerfulness, and pursued, almost to the 
close of life, under constant admonitions that it would soon 
be terminated, as well his learned labours, as his ofltices of 
piety and Christian philanthropy. ‘The description of his 
sufferings is extremely affecting, and presents an instance of 
moral sublimity, seldom witnessed in our present frail condi- 
tion. Amidst the agonies of excessive pain, he maintained 
the composure of a religious philosopher, without the affected 
indifference of the stoic ; and preserved his firmness under 
sufferings, by a belief in the ordinances of heaven, instead of 
the casualties of biind destiny. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of President Dwight. He 
has already received his merited eulogy from those who best 
knew his worth. His literary publications, some of which 
have been long before the public, and the distinguished sta- 
tion in which he was placed, lead us to speak of his charac- 
ter, as an author, and as the head of one of our first semina- 
ries of learning. 

His earliest work, of any considerable length, which we 
have seen, is the Conquest of Canaan. ‘This poem, from its 
subject, from the manner in which it is conducted, and from 
its length, claims to be of the Epic class. It was completed 
when its author was but twenty-two years of age. ‘l’o so 
young aman, it could be no disgrace to fail of successful 
execution in such an arduous undertaking ; to acquire a fa- 
vourable reception, and lasting reputation as a poet, would 
be in a high degree honourable. We are inclined to think 
there is something too unpoetical in the author’s adaptation 
of manners to the persons of his poem, ‘He has studied,’ 
(to use his own words,) &a medium between absolute barba- 
rism and modern refinement. In the best characters, he has 
endeavoured to represent such manners as are removed from 
the peculiarities of any age or country, and might beiong to 
the amiable and virtuous of every age. Such as are elevated 
Without design, refined without ceremony, elegant without 
lashion, and agreeable, because they are ornamented. with 
sincerity, dignity, and religion, not because they are polished 
by art or education. Of such manners he hopes he may ob- 
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serve, Without impropriety, that they possess the highest ad. 
vantages for universal application.’ ‘Though all critics ar. 
knowledge truth to general nature to be one of the trials 
as well of the poet’s as of the painter’s genius, yet peculiari- 
ties of manners, in the time and place in which the scene is 
laid, are no less essential. "The passions which have so 
much concern in the story of every genuine epic poem, so far 
as they are human, are shared by mankind in common, 
But manners, and cos/ume, and modes of thinking, are as va- 
rious and as contrariant, as the different caprices, and acci- 
dents, and degrees of mental cultivation, which are unfolded 
to us in the history of our species. Where the poet can seize 
upon these varieties, or even give such ideal peculiarities 
as do not violate probability, much is gained in point of nov- 
elty, while nothing is lost in the moral lessons, conveyed by 
the natural movements of those passions and affections, 
which are mainly concerned in the great action of the epic 
poem. 

Corresponding with the laws which the author prescribed 
to himself, in his Conquest of Canaan, he made every thing 
too common. ‘There is little that is really distinctive, little 
that is truly oriental about any of his persons or scenes. 
A certain equable current of unexceptionable, and oftentimes 
pleasing thoughts and expressions, flows through the poem. 
It is occasionally animated, and in description, sometimes 
picturesque and puetical. The versification, though general- 
ly monotonous, having too little variety in the pauses, is for 
the most part uncommonly smooth. Inthe expression of strong 
emotion, there is an avoidaice of all offensive extravagance, 
if it do not reach the genuine ardour or pathos of the highest 
order of poetry. Having said thus much, we fear we 
have said all that is due to this poetical work ; nor do we 
say this to deduct any thing from the high and well deserved 
reputation of President Dwight. It is not the lot of a sin- 
gle man to excel in every thing; and it is often our mis- 
fortune to make a false estimate of our own powers, and to 
stake too much of our intellectual wealth on the race, in 
which we are unable to reach the goal. 

Greenfield Hill is an irregular poem, descriptive, historical 
and didactic, in seven parts. It contains no small variety of 
matter, and is composed in divers metres. ‘The poem opens 
with a pleasing picture of rural scenery and rustic life : but 
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the more familiar parts, ‘the clergyman’s advice to the vil- 
lavers,’ and « the farmer’s advice to the villagers,’ are, per- 
haps, better of their kind, than any other portions of the 
work. We cannot persuade ourselves, that the author added 
any thing to his poetical reputation, by this second trial ; 
though we are unwilling to say even this, to. the dispraise of 
a book, which, if read for its useful practical lessons, and 
pure moral instructions, may be read with pleasure and profit. 

[t is in his professional callings, that the friends of Dr. 
Dwight, and the friends of learning and piety, are to find the 
lasting records of his talents and usefulness. We do not 
mean that there are no incidental, tributary additions to his 
fame: but itis in the main business of his life, as it should be, 
that we behold his shining excellences. Most of the active 
part of his life was devoted to the sacred office, and to aca- 
demical instruction ; and his reputation in both was remark- 
ably distinguished. | 

Many of his public, occasional discourses were printed, 
while the circumstances atiending them gave them peculiar 
interest. "Chey furnish specimens of his successful cultiva- 
tion of pulpit cloquence, to which, we are told, by those who 
have enjoyed the privilege of his public services, he gave full 
effect by his delivery. We select the following passage, from 
the memoir of his life, fora summary account of his charac- 
ter as a divine 

‘As a Minister and Preacher of the Gospel, it is not easy to 

convey an adequate idea of his characteristic excellence. Having 
hee un compe! ed from the weakness of his eyes, to adopt the pl lan 

{ preaching ‘without notes his sermons, except anes desi; rned 
for extraordinary occasions, were for the first twenty years 
chiefly us written. Usually, he barely noted the general divisiot 135 
and some of the most tu nportant and leading ideas. here is 
no doubt, that this mode had its peculiar advantages nor that his 
style and manner, as an extemporaneous preacher, were more 
popular and captivating, than at a later period, aa his dis- 


courses were written at le ‘neth, When unconfined | notes, the 
whole field of thought was before him. [nto that ti id be enter- 
ed; conscious where bis subject lav, and by what metes and 


vounds if was limited ; and enjoving also that calm self posses 
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the highest degree creative. Its conceptions were instantaneous; 
its thoughts were new and striking; its deductions clear and 
irresistible ; and its images, exact representations of what his eye 
saw, living. speaking and acting. When we add that these were 
accompanied by the utmost flied and force of language, a 
piercing eye, a countenance deeply marked with intellect, a 
strong emphasis, a voice singular for its compass and melody, an 
enunciation remarkably clear and distinct, a person dignified and 
commanding, and gestures graceful and happy ; ; we need not in- 
form the reader that his pulpit efforts at this period possessed 
every characteristic of animated and powerful eloquence. Many 
instances of its effects upon large audiences are remembered and 

might easily be mentioned, w hich were most striking proofs of its 
power over the feelings and the conscience.? p Ixi, Ixil. 


We have already adverted to the arduous and complicated 
duties which Dr. Dwight was called to discharge, when he 
became president of Yale College. ‘This is an oftice for 
Which he appears to have been peculiarly qualified. His 
general information, his uncommon fluency, and his power 
of ranid transition from one subject or pursuit to another, 
produced a strong impression on others of his extraordinary 
abilities, while, at the same time, it enabled him to make the 
bes! use of his knowledge, and to draw at pleasure from his 
own intellectual resources. Accordingly, we find that he com- 
manded great admiration, as well from strangers and transient 
acquaintances, as from his pupils, and from those who were 
associated with him in office. 

The labours be performed, which partly pertained to his 
station, and partly were voluntary, are described in the fol- 
lowing account, by his biographer. 


‘ President Dwight’s talents as an Instructor, were no where 
more conspicuous than mm the recitation-raem of the senior class. 
‘The vear commenced with the study of Rhetoric, in which the 
Lectures of Blair were the Text-Book. The questions naturally 
arising from the lesson were first answered; and the principles 
of the “author freely examined. ‘This usually occupied not more 
than half an hour: and was succeeded by a familiar extempora- 
neous lecture on the subject. which filled up the residue of the 
two hours commonly devoted to his recitations. ‘his lecture 
was often enlivened by anecdote and humour, and_ interspersed 
with striking illustrations. It frequently exhibited lively sallies 
of the imagination, and occa asionally high specimens of eloquence. 
Yet rt was in fact, though not in ‘furm, a regular dissertation, 4 
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connected chain of powerful reasoning, calculated to leave a dis- 
tinct and permanent impression on the mind When the course 
of rhetoric was completed, that of Logic and Metaphysics suc- 
ceeded; in which the regular text-books were Duncan, and 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding After this follow- 
ed Ethics; when Paley’s Moral Philosophy was studied. In 


9 


these recitations, also, a similar method was adopted Those 
three courses occupied three days in the week through the year. 
On each of these days the class exhibited written compositions. 
Two more were devoted to forensic disputation. ‘UVhe discussions 
of the students were commonly written, but at times estempora- 
neous. When these discussions were finished, the President 
closed the debate, in an argument giving a comprehensive view of 
the question; and occupying, according to its importance, some- 
times the space of half an hour, and someti:es that of several 
recitations. The series of questions thus discussed usually in- 
volved the more important disputable points in science, politics, 
morals, and theology. Many of his decisions, as specimens of 
reasoning and eloquence, were not surpassed hy his happiest puo- 
lic efforts. On Saturday, Vincent’s - Exposition of the © horter 
Catechism’ was recited. The lesson terminated in a few minutes, 
and was followed by a Theological Lecture on the subject. At the 
close, he heard Declamations The students regularly looked 
forward to the Senior Year as peculiarly interesting and impert- 
ant; in which their minds were to be disciplined and furnished 
for action. No compulsion was necessary to secure thei presence 
in the recitation-room. Even those who had previously been in- 
dolent attended of choice. In each of the four courses of Rhetoric, 
Logic, and Metaphysics, Ethics and Theology, as taught in Vin- 
cent ; he spent more time in instructing his class than is custo. 
marily spent in the regular lectures of Professors’ in those 
sciences. In addition to this, he was the stated Preacher twice 
on the sabbath; addressed the students at length in the Theo'o- 
gical Chamber on Saturday evening; superintended the general 
administration of the College government: wrote by the assist- 
ance of his pupils or of a regular amanuensis alinost all tne works 
which he ever wrote ; and attended with marked punctuality to 
all the calls of civility and friendship [t ought lere to be remem- 
bered, that for the first twenty years of his Presidency he was 
rarely able to read so much as a single chapter in the Bible in the 
twenty-four hours.’ p. lx, Ix. 


Such are some of the prominent parts of the life and lite- 
rary character of President Dwight. ‘Those who would 
know more, we refer to the Memoir of his life. We have 
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already said it isa very interesting biographical account. | 
is also well arr anged, well proportion ed in ifs parts, and con. 
tatns nothing that has wearied us by its prolixity. One thing 
however, it becomes us to mention, by way of caution to 
those who perform such a delicate office, due to departed 
worth; it is written too much in the strain of continued eulo. 
gy ; and too constantly abounds in superlatives. We know 
that it is difficult, while an event which has so deeply wound. 
ed private affection, and made such a lamentable chasin in 
society, 1s still recent, for the wrifer to recollect, that he is com. 
posing for the public at large, and recording a permanent 
memorial for the benefit of succeeding generations; but 
whatever be his private feelings and partialities, he ought 
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constantly to k the ose ends in view, and train himself bya — a 
_ course of self discipline for the arduous work. 

From the same leaning to overstrained panegyric, the 7) 

author of the Memoir has either overlooked, or remained in EF 0 
voluntary ignorance of some important facts, by which he has a 

done injustice to the memory of Dr. Dwight’s learned prede- Fb 

* cessor. ot 

‘ Owing,’ says he, *to a variety of causes, which it is not FY 
necessary to enunicrate, the state of Yale College, at the time FE « 


of Dr. Dwight’s accession to the eftice of president, wasin Fe t 
many respects unhappy. Destitute in a great degree of pub- FE t 
lic or private patronage. its numbers were reduced, its disci- § 
pline was relaxed, a looseness of moral and religious senti- FP. ‘ 
ment had become fashionable. ard its reputation had been for BF | 
some time on the decline through the community.’ os S 
- So much official responsibility rests on the president of a ( 
college, in regard to its discipline, and on him depends inso F 
great a degree the favour of the public and of individvals, FE ' 
that the above passage cannot well be interpreted, without 
implying a very essential defect of qualifications for his FO 
office, on the part of President Stiles. But the fact is, Yale 
College never received a greater degree of patronage. both 
public and private, during the same number of years, than 
while Dr. Stiles presided over the institution, At an early 
period of his presidency, Dr. Daniel Lathrop, of Norwich, 
bequeathed ¢500 to the college ; in consequence of which ad- 
dition to its funds, a new college edifice was soon erected. 
A few years afterwards, the Rev. Dr. Lockwood, of Andover, 
(Connecticut) ‘contributed ¢100d@owards the completion of 
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ihe philosophical apparatus. A subscription was circulated, 
by which, including the Doctor’s donation, £300 were raised 
for the same purpose.’* At a later period, such public munifi- 
cence was extended to the seminary, as greatly increased its 
advantages and celebrity. In 1752, three years before the 
accession of Dr. Dwight, an act was passed by the legislature 
of the state, ‘for enlarging the powers and increasing the 
funds of Yale College ;’? the passing of which was counte- 
nanced and facilitated by President Siiles. ‘his conciliatory 
act, secured to the seminary, that * public patronage,’ which 
it had previously wanted. Part of the augmented funds was 
applied to the erection of another edifice, and part to the pro- 
fessorship of mathematics and natural philosophy, into which 
a professor was inducted.{ 

In regard to the state of discipline, and the moral condition 
of the college, when Dr. Dwight came into office, we are of 
opinion, that they may be accounted for without ascribing 
any want of energy to its government. Some of us remem- 
ber how many sober people were intoxicated by the spirit of 
the French revolution ; how many volatile men and boys 
were carried away by the wind of new doctrine it introduced ; 
and how many, that were prone to be worse than others, came 
to loathe all social and domestic restraint, to scoff at every 
thing hallowed, and to worship only the reigning deities, 
‘liberty and equality. ‘That a body of ardent young men 
should partake of the wildness, and even profiigacy and pro- 
faneness of the times, however lamentable, is by no means 
surprising. While, therefore, great credit is due to Presi- 
dent Dwight for the powerful remedies he applied to this 
diseased body, may we not suppose that the disorder was 
then near its crisis. and that, as in other instances, where the 
ordinary course was pursued, a reaction was already about 
to ensue, Which would have restored it to its healthful state 2 

There is another incautious and unqualified statement, 
which we are sorry to be obliged to notice. 

‘Until this time,’ (that is, until the accession of Dr. Dwight) 
‘through a mistaken policy, the students had not been allow- 
ed to discuss any question, which mvolved the inspiration of 
the scriptures ; from an apprehension that the examination 


* Holmes’ life of President Stiles. Appendix containing ‘a sketch of 
the history of Yale College,’ p. 397 
tT Ib. p. S98, &e. 
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of these points would expose them to the contagion of skepti. 
iSthe? 

From what knowledge we had of the character of the late 
President Stiles, we were not a little surprised at this ac. 
count, and concluded that his views must have undergone a 
great change on the subject in question, after he became 
president of the college. While he was pastor of a church aj 
Newport. a donation ef books was made, through his hands, 
to Yale College; but, some of them being deistic al, they 
were not admitted by the president into the library. ¢ On 
this occasion, Dr. Stiles, in a letter to the president, respect. 
fully vindicates that free inquiry, for which protestants have 
made so noble astand. It is true, said he, with this liberty, 
errours may be introduced; but turn the tables, the propa. 
gation of truth may be prevented. Deism has gained such 
head in this age of licentious liberty, that it would be in vain 
to try to suppress it by hiding the deistical Writings ; the 
only way is to come forth into the open field, and dispute the 
matter on even footing.’* . 

It is does not appear, that he ever altered his opinion on 
this subject ; on the contrary, he was distinguished through 
life for indulging free inquiry himself, and encouraging it in 
others. We have been credibly informed, that the subject 
of infidelity was freely discussed in the academical exercises, 
during his presidency ; and we have seen minutes of a foren- 
sic disputation held before him, on the divine inspiration of 
the scriptures. 

We do not believe that the author of the memoir intended 
toi injure the Ww ell earned reputation of so learned, and amiable, 
and pious a man, as the late Dr. Stiles; but still there is an 
appearance of too great indifference to it, which is to be ex- 
plained by that overweening partiality towards President 
Dwight, to which we have already adverted; a partiality 
which naturally tends to exaggeration on the one hand, and 
injustice on the other. 

The style of the Memoir in general, though somewhat con- 
strained and formal, and sometimes incorrect, is not deficient 
either in vigour or animation ; but we perceive too frequently 

a kind of violent affirmation, by means of such adverbs as 
decidedly, absolutely, and the like, where they seem to be un- 
necessary, and convey to our ears and understanding no 


* Holmes’ Life of President Stiles, p. 79. 
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impression of beauty or strength. We have noticed, also, 


‘several words which are not in good use; among which we 


recollect, disorganization, engagedness, conduct y.n. originate 
These may appear to be slight blemishes, but they are 


offences, “hich we would not have others imitate, and which 


may easily be avoided. 


We shall say but little of the series of sermons commenced 
in this first volume. ‘They indicate a clear understanding 
and a vigorous mind, rather than any great extent of learn- 
ing or critical research. ‘The author appears familiar with 
the leading controversies that have prevailed among chris- 
tians, especially those of a metaphysical complexion, and 
exhibits his own views, for the most part, very distinctly. 
On some controverted points, however, his proofs and illus- 
trations are of too popular and declamatory a kind, fora 
didactic discourse. Such appears to us to be the case in the 
sermon on the depravity of man, when we regard its connex- 
ion with the previous account of original sin; for, whatever 
be our opinion concerning the doctrine of total depravity, 
it can never be proved by citing the private vices of mankind, 
or by declaiming against the corruptions of governments, the 
licentiousness of subjects, or the defects and perversions of reli- 
gion. On this last head, we offer the whole passage, which 
appears to us much too loose and theatrical for the dignity 
of the pulpit. 


‘ The doctrine (of depravity) is not less strongly evidenced by the 
Religion of Mankind. 

‘With this subject [ shall wind up the melancholy detail. Jr- 
HOVAH Created this world, stored it with the means of good, and 
filled it with rational and immortal beings. Instead of loving, 
serving, and adoring Him, they have worshipped Devils, the vilest 
of all heings, and alike his enemies and their own. They have 
worshipped each other; they have worshipped brutes; they have 
worshipped vegetables. ‘The smith has molten a god of gold ; the 
carpenter has hewn a god of wood; and millions have prostrated 
themselves to both in praise and prayer. To appease the anger 
of these gods, they have attempted to wash their sins away by 
ablutions, and to make atonement for them by penance. To 
these cods they have effered up countless Hecatombs ; and butch- 
ered, tortured, and burnt, their own children. Before these gods 
their relicion has enjoined, and sanctioned, the unlimited pros 
“tution of matrons and virgins to casual Just and systematised 
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pollution. The same peligy has also sanctioned war and 
slaughter, plunder and devastation, fraud and perjury, seduction 
and violation, without bounds. Its persecutions have reddened 
the world with blood, and changed its countries into catacombs, 
On the pale horse, seen in the Apocalyptic vision, Death has gone 
before it; and Hell following after, has exulted in its deplorable 
follies, its crimes without number, and the miseries, which it has 
occasioned without end.” p. 544, 545. 


It is well known that Dr. Dwight was a celebrated preach. 
er, and that he sometimes, to a remarkable degree, roused 
the attention of his audience, and produced a strong excite- 
ment. Wedo not look in vain for specimens of eloquence in 
his sermons ; and though his eloquence is not in our opinion 
ofa very chastened Kind, and parts of his discourses are 
much better adapted for delivery, than for being read with a 
crifical eye, vet we are disposed to allow him full credit for 
that kind of talents, which enabled him with such boldness 
and effect to assault the vices and bad passions cf men, and 
to tell home-trutlis in such away as shamed even the profli- 
gate and abandoned. Still, however, he is far from faultiess, 
His metaphors and comparisons are drawn too often from 
vulgar and disgusting objects ; especially, and very frequent- 
ly. frem swine and sties. Thus we are sometimes invojun- 
tarily offended by acoarseness of manner, much more becom- 
ing in the satirist than in the divine. But apart trom. this, 
we meet, in the series of sermons, with examples of more 
refined eloquence, of which, if we had room, we should select 
several passages from the sermon on the * comparative influ- 
ence of atheism and christianity.’ And, in general, we think 
Dr. Dwight entitled to the praise of that degree of eloquence; 
which consists in a bold, vigerous, fluent, and glowing style: 
though the vigour is sometimes impaired by re¢ lundancy ol 
epith ‘ets, and the boldness is tarnished by unsightly images. 
‘The sermon. on the ‘decrees of God’ is distinguishe d by 
just and liberal sentiments ; and we have no where seen & 
more luminous view of this obscure subject, as concerned with 
the moral agency of man. 
Concerning the introductien of sin into the world, he says: 
after speaking of the various theories ; 


‘Lunite with those who assert, that God permitted the exist- 
ence of sin; or, in the scriptural language, that he has in times 
past suffered all nations to watk in their own ways. Ut has net 
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ever been proved that these ways are not their own, in the most 
absolute sense; nor, in the strictest metaphysical language, that 
God has not suffered all natioris to walk in them; nor that this, 
connected with such a superintendence and control, as invariably 
directs their conduct to ultimate good, and prevents it from ter- 
minating in ultimate evil, is not the whole of the immediate agen- 
cy of God, so far as sin is concerned. That this scheme does 
not in any degr ee exhibit God as the author of sin, (as either the 
efficient or the guilty cause of sinful volitions) must, I think, be 
acknowledged by every man, w ho believes in the perfections and 
gOV ernment of God. That he has permitted sin, and has not pre- 
vented its existence, are facts so evident, that they cannot become 
the subject of serious debate. At the same time I cannot but 
observe, that those, who, when they speak of God as the author 
of sin, mean to indicate these facts as the import of this phrase, 
use language in an unwarr rantable, and, in my view, dangerous 
and mischiev ous manner.’ 


Dr. Dwight had foo much good sense to write a random 
discourse on this dificult subject, without even explaining the 
use of the word decrees ; and accordingly he thus expounds 
his views of the doctrine ; 


‘It is observable, that the scriptures rarely speak of this sub- 
ject, under the name Decree. This word, ‘and others derived 
from it, are used in the Old Testament twelve times with a refer- 
ence to God In each of these instances a particular determina- 
tion, or sentence, concerning a particular thing, is spoken of: and 
in no instance, that general determination, or system of deter- 
minations, usually denoted by this term in theological discussions. 
In the New Testament, the word, as referring to God, is not used 
at all. Whenever the ‘subject of this doctrine is mentioned § in the 
Scriptures, the words counsel, purpose, choice, pleasure, will, or 
some other equivalent words, are employed to express it. These 
words are, in my view, more adapted, in the exact metaphysical 
sense, to the subject, than the word decrees; and naturally lead 
the mind to more just conceptions of its nature. In accordance 
with this fact, I shall express my own views of it in this manner. 
What is commonly intended by the Decrees of God, is that choice, 
or eR gece of the divine Mind, eternally and unchangeably inhe- 

ent in it, by which all things are brought into being.’ p. 228. 


We can afford space for a single paragraph only, of his an- 
swer to those, who contend that this doctrine destroys the 
free agency of rational creatures. 


Val. VII, No. 3. AT 
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¢ All those, who make the objection, agree as well as others, that 
it is possible for a finite agent, possessed oficertain supposable ate 
tributes, and placed in ceriain supposable circumstances, to be Sree 
in the absolute sense. I shall take this for granted; because, oth. 
erwise, the objection itself, and the debate founded on it, can aaye 
neither place, nor meaning. We will suppose, then, such an 
agent to east ; and to act, while he lived, ina manner perfectly 
fr ‘ee: while, at the same time, no being knew, at all, in what man. 
ner he would act many case whatever, until his actions had exist. 
ed. In this case, he would undoubtedly be allowed to possess all 
possibie advantages for acting with perfect freedom. Lest | 
should not be thought to be sufficiently particular, f will suppose his 
actions to be all absolutely contingent ; because some Philosophers 
suppose contingency to be an indispensal le and inseparable attri- 
bute of a free action. We wil!, now, in the second place, suppose 
this agent, without any change in his powers, or his circumstances, 
ip any other respect, to have all his actions, whech, accordine to 
the former supposition are the freest possible, foreknown by God, 
or some other beng 1 ask, whether they w ould be at all the fons 
free, in consequence of being thus foreknown ? The powers, the 
circumstances, and the actions, of this a; gent, remain ex actly the 
sa..e, as before; the agent himself (for that is included in the 
supposition ) being perfectly ignorant, that his actions are thus 
foreknown, Can it be perceiv ved, that this foreknowledge ailects 
the nature of the actions in any manner, or the freedom of the 
agen | ? To me it is clear, that it cannot; because, in the case 
upposed, the foreknowledge has not the remotest influenée on 
the agent, nor on his actions; both he and they continuing to be 
exactly the same, in every respect whatever. On the contrary, 
all the possible influence of this foreknowledge is confined to the 
bosom of him,by whom it is possessed.’ p. 249, 250. 


Discourses on dogmatical theology will of course be esti- 
mated differently, according to the opinions or prejudices of 
those who hear or read them. And if we cannot admit all the 
doctrines embraced in that part of the ‘series of sermons’ al- 
ready published, it cannot be expected that we should turn 
polemics, and combat the arguments by which they are 
supported. In general, we commend the spirit which the au- 
thor displays; though we think he shews more clemency, 
when le differs from those who pursue Calvinism to all its 
real or supposed consequences, than he does, when he cen- 
sures those who disbelieve the doctrines themselves from 
which they think those consequences legitimately flow. 
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We have already remarked cursorily on President Dwight’s 
style. We add only that it is too verbose ; that he had too 
many favourite expressions ; and that he sometimes repesied 
the same or similar thoughts and illustrations. Thus in the 


first sermon, page 153. 


‘Nor is this a full description of his amazing agency. He 
works every moment in every part of this vast whole; moves eve 
ery atom; expands every leaf; finishes every blade of oTass $ 
erects every tree ; conducts ev ery particle of vapour, every drop 
of rain, and every flake of snow; guides every ray of light; 
breathes in every wind ; thunders in every storm; wings the ligh te 
ning s pours the streams and rivers ; empties the volcano: heaves 
the ocean; and shakes the globe. In the universe of minds, he 
formed, he preserves, he animates, and he directs, all the mysteri- 
ous and wonderful powers of knowledge, virtue, and moral ac- 
tion, which fill up the infinite extent of his immense and eternal 


empire.’ p. 13. 
Compare a passage, page 16. 


‘Accordingly, we actually behold him alike animating the blade, 
the stem, and the leaf, in the vegetable kingdoms liviag in the 
mite and the insect, the bird and the beast; thune fering marvel- 
lously with his voice; sending lightnings with ram ; rolling the 
billows of the ocean ; making the earth to quake at his presence ; 
shining in the stars, slowing in the sun, and moving with his 
hand, the various worlds, which compose the universe. At the 

same time, his presence and agency are more sublimely visible in 

the universe of minds, in all the amazing powers of thoug! it, affec- 
tion, and moral action, in the knowledge, virtue, and enjoyment, 
of the myriads, which form the peculiar kingdom of JEHo- 
VAH.” p. 16, 


In taking leave of this volume of sermons, of which we 
have already said much more than we intended, we should 
not do justice to its distinguished author, without expressing 
our high gratification, in finding throughout an elevated 
standard of moral virtue, proposed ty his youthful hearers, 
and those practical lessons inculcated, whick leave the im- 
pression, that the true design of religion is, to make a good 
man. And judging from the sermons in the volume before 
us, we do not hesitate to predict, that the series, when com- 
pletely published, will be a valuable memorial of the author, 
and reflect much honour upon the institution over which. he 
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presided so long, and with such distinguished dignity and 
talents. 


Arr. XVII.—The Evidence and Authority of the Christian 
Revelation. By the Rec. Thomas Chaimers, one of the 
ministers of Glasgow. Siath edition. Andover; Mark 
Newman. 1818. 


To those persons who have carefully examined the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, it may seem that nothing was left to 
be done or hoped for to establish its credibility. The church 
has never been left without a witness, and every unbeliever in 
every age has been met on his own ground, by an advocate 
for the faith, Every specious objection and apparent contra: 
diction, whether historical, moral or metaphysical, has been 
answered or explained, and there has not been a surmise too 
frivolous or a cavil too contemptible to escape the notice of 
the Christian advocate. ‘To mention only a few of the more 
modern writers ;—the historical argument, as collected and ar- 
ranged by Lardner, is so fuil and so impartially displayed, 
that subsequent inquirers content themselves by referring to 
his works. All the lurking and insidious objections of an 
antecedent nature, arising from the strangeness of the Gos- 
pel scheme, as it appears to a mind not much habituated to 
reflection, are completely obviated and shown to be unreasona- 
ble in the Analogy of Butler ;—and to conclude and setile the 
question, there is the work of Paley, in which the topics of 
the argument are collected and arranged, with such com- 
prehensive thought—in a style so clear, in a method so lumi- 
nous, and withal in a temper and manner so dispassionate 
and candid, that the mind rests upon the conclusion with 
scarcely less assurance than on the results of strict demon- 
stration. What then remains to be dene, but repeat what 
these masters and guides have stated before, with the great 
hazard of stating it worse? 

But though we do not expect that any great additions will 
be made to the argument, it does not therefore follow, that 
the friends of Revelation should remain contented with the 
Jabours of their predecessors. While the human mind ad- 
vances in improvement, new modes of thinking will from 
time to time prevail ; as knowledge increases, new relations 
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Swill be unfolding ; feeling will, in a greater or less degree, 
mingle with the conclusions of the understanding ; and from 
all these causes, the mind will yield its assent to different 


kinds and different degrees of evidence. ‘This may be illus- 
trated by a rapid glance at some of the more remarkable 
vicissitudes of human opinion on the subject of the Christian 


Revelation. 
While the author of our religion remained on earth, and 





ay me 


| during the lives of bis apostles and their immediate succes- 


' sors, the doctrines and precepts of Christianity were few, 


' simple, spiritual and sublime. ‘These early professors of 


Revelation relied mainly on the divine authority of their em- 


bassy, which they supported by a direct appeal to those works, 
which none could do unless God were with them. But the 


| purity of Christianity was preserved no longer than a hun- 


dred years. 
The early Apologists incorporated in their defences the pecu- 


liar tenets and modes of philosophizing of the sect which from 


' any cause they favoured. From the seventh to the twelfth 


; Ay) 
Spt RTs 
Hin ee aie ey 


A os ee 


- century, Christianity, inthe East and West, was identified 


with the mysticism of the Alexandrian school, which could 
not see any truth which was not surrounded by an halo of 


» allegory,—or with the dialectic philosophy which would fain 


subject all propositions to the rack ofa syllogism. From the 
twelfth century to the revival of letters the name of Aristotle 
obtained universal dominion. ‘The process of induction was 
both tedious and inconclusive when you could beg the ques- 
tion in the major, and infer it in the conclusion. ‘The No- 
vum Organum was a feeble instrument, compared with the 
machine of the ¢ Most Enlightened Doctor,’ Raymond Lally, 
Which was intended to grind out truth from promiscuous 


- | propositions, put in at the hopper by the turning of a crank. 


Each of these sects—the latter Platonists and the Dialectics— 
were equally opposed to all legitimate inquiry. One could 
only perplex truth by subtle disputation, and the other fur- 
nish nutriment to a ‘brain-sick’ enthusiasm. Besides, the 
learning, such as it was, was confined to the monasteries, 
and all the wonderful doctors, with the exception of 
Roger Bacon, who was, in philosophical views, two centu- 
ries in advance of his cotemporaries, were in blind sub- 
jection to the Papal hierarchy. However, therefore, such 
professors might stain and mar the divine original of Chris- 
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tianity, they did not question its authenticity, and though ip Byhe ¢ 















design and scope was misunderstood or perverted, yet ity ongs t 
truth was not denied, and they always admitted the apostle. Bi yect, W 
ship of St. Paul, provided Aristotle was his interpreter and FP Christ 
judge. Dihe reé 
But the restoration of letters approached, and the first ob. EB denied 
ject of Erasmus, Luther, Melancthon, and Ludevicus Vives BH the cle 
was to disabuse men’s minds of the scholastic fooleries; and HB he«tt 
what these illustrious men began in the fifteenth century By Hume 
was completed by Lord Bacon in the seventeenth, by giving J ligion 
to the world a new instrument of philosophical research, FP tian fa 
The spirit of free inquiry once awakened, tended, as might J to use 
have been expected beforehand, to a contrary extreme, Bi subjec 
Men of liberal minds, indignant at the thraldom, which for EE wise: | 
so many centuries had cramped, as with «hoops of steel,’ al] J not i 
mental energy; and ascribing much of it with justice to the FB but fo 
ignorance and bigotry of the Romish priesthood, in the hi- B had | 
larity of their emancipation, not only shook off the chains of FB his 


see 


the monastery, but did not think themselves free while any ties FB quire 
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iv | of a ‘particular’ religion remained. Lord Herbert, whose BF sents 
i) book ¢ de veritate’ was first published in 1624, has been con- FB Chris 
a sidered the founder of modern deism. He was the first who Fi) and ¢ 
ae i i reduced it into a system, and is, on all accounts, the mostem- —_ ble te 
a! inent man of the whole fraternity. In honesty, fairness, con- BF the h 

| At sistency and dignity of mind, he stands without an equal, m At 
and almest without a follower among those, who, since his a only 





time, have been ambitious of the name of Deist. The suc- — tials 
cessive writers, in the same cause, to the middle of the eigh- FB exam 
teenth century, were distinguished by a bold, excursive kind FF  Whic 
of reasoning, with that unfortunate mixture of truth and er- F ural 
rour which may conceal absurdity ;—more frequently erring 4 gree, 


in data than in inference ; inconsistent sometimes with them- J and | 
selves, and always disagreeing with each other; some of F  inqu 
them the unhappy victims of their own acuteness, and others e dice 
intent on bad distinction, were only desirous to erect a monu- . lusio 
ment to their own self-complacency, reckless of the ruin RAR 
which they might bring on the hopes and consolations of their he: 
fellow men. over 
About the middle of the last century, the objections against Whe 
Christianity assumed a new character. Before that period rei 

the partisans of infidelity had contented themselves with at- 
*} 


tacking the external evidences of Revelation, or its effects on 
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Bic condition of individuals and society. To Hume be- 
Bongs the distinction of introducing, with great skill and ef- 


“fect, what may be called the metaphysical objection against 
> Christianity. Almost all his predecessors had maintained 
ithe reality and binding force of natural religion, and many 


‘denied the necessity of an express revelation, on account of 
‘the clearness of the natural law, as it may be read on the 
heart or gathered from the course of Providence. But 
Hume attempted to subvert all the foundations of natural re- 
> ligion in one short proposition*, and by another, the Chris- 
tian faith. ‘This was the object of those labours, by which, 
to use his own words, he * endeavoured to throw light on those 
Bubyec ts, from which uncertainty had hitherto de tained the 
' wise, and obscurity the ignorant.? We are indebted to him, 
‘not indeed for any valuable results of his own investigation, 
but for directing inquiry to a subject, which before his time 
had been entirely passed over, or vaguely implied. To 
his writings, as the occasion, does the world owe those in- 
quiries into the nature of evidence, and the foundations of as- 
sent, which have given new confidence to our belief in the 
Christian Revelation, and shown that the darkness and night 
and desolation of universal Pyrrhonism, is as irreconcila- 
ble to a sound philosophy, as abhorrent to the best feelings of 


> the heart. 


At the present day intellectual philosophy has become not 
only a rational pursuit, but a popular, and indeed, an essen- 
tial study. Men have looked into their own minds, and have 
examined and classed the operations there with an accuracy, 
which it would seem, could only belong to the objects of nat- 
ural history. ‘The elements of reasoning, to a certain de- 
gree, have been examined ;—the grounds of assent explored, 
and the different species of evidence for different subjects of 
inquiry settled and explained ;—the countless hues of preju- 
dice have been reduced to their primitive elements ;—the il- 
lusions of words exposed ;—and many of the principles of 
association have been classed, and traced into their effects. 
‘These investigations have, in some instances, tended to an 
over-refinement, and a reason and a cause have been asked, 
When a reason and a cause had been given. ‘lo apply these 
remarks to the subject which suggested them; it is on ac- 


* Eleventh Philosophical Essay. + Tenth, Id. ‘ 
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count of these changes in modes of thinking,—of human opin. 
ion,—this development and progression of the human mind, 
that new arrangements of the Christian Evidences will 4]. 
ways be required. It is not that, what once has been proy. 
ed to be true, is not always true, but that the mind accustoy,. 
ed to a different exercise, will not attend to the evidence 
given, or will not properly appreciate it. It must always be 
necessary then, that the Christian advocate should show t 
the age in which he lives, that the truths he maintains, belong 
to the same class of facts as those which are undoubted, ani 
that the evidence which claims to be convincing demands jo 
peculiar exercise of the reasoning powers. 

An extract from the ¢ Principles of Historical Evidence, 
which Dr. Chalmers has with great propriety prefixed to his 
direct argument for Christianity, will illustrate the remarks 
in which we have indulged, and show the spirit and strength 
which almost uniformly characterise his work. 


‘ To form a fair estimate of the strength and decisiveness of the 
Christian arguinent, we should, if possible, divest ourselves of all 
reference to religion, and view the truth of the gospel history, 
purely as a question of erudition. If at the outset of the inves. 
tigation we have a prejudice against the Christian religion, the ef- 
fect is obvious; and without any refinement of explanation, we 
see at once how such a prejudice must dispose us to an 
nex suspicion and distrust to the testimony of the.Christian wri- 
ters. But even when the prejudice is on the side of Christianity, 
the effect is unfavourable on a mind that is at all scrupulous about 
the rectitude of its opinions. In these circumstances, the mind 
gets suspiciaus of itself It feels a predilection, and becomes ap- 
prehensive lest this predilection may have disposed it to cherish 
a particular conclusion, independently of the evidences by which 
it is supported. Were ita mere speculative question, in which 
the interests of man, and the attachments of his heart,had no 
share, he would feel greater confidence in the result of his inves- 
tigation. But itis difficult to separate the moral impressions of 
piety, and it is no less difficult to calcutate their precise influence 
on the exercises of the understanding. In the complex sentiment 
of attachment and conviction, which he annexes to the Christian 
religion, he finds it difficult to say, how much is due to the ten- 
dencies of the heart, and how much is due to the pure and un- 
mingled influence of argument. His very anxiety for the trath, 
disposes him to overrate the circumstances which give a bias te 
his understanding, and through the whole process of the inquiry; 
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1818.] 
he feels a suspicion and an embarrassment, which he would not 
have felt, had it been a question of ordinary erudition, 

¢ The same suspicion which he attaches to himself, he will be ready 
to attach to all whom he conceives to be in similar circumstances. 
Now, every author who writes in defence of Christianity is sup- 
posed to be a Christian; and this, in spite of every arguinent to _ 
the contrary, has the actual effect of weakening tlhe impression of 
his testimony. ‘his suspicion effects, in a more remarkable de- 
gree, the testimony of the first writers on the side of Christiani- 
ty. In opposition to it, you have no doubt, to aliege the circum- 
stances under which the testimony was given; the tone of sincer- 
ity which runs through the performance of the author; the con- 
currence of other testimonies; the persecutions which were sus- 
tained in adhering to them; and which can be accounted for on 
no other principle, than the power of conscience and conviction; 
and the utter impossibility of imposing a false testimony on the 
world, had they even been disposed to do it. Still there is a lurk- 
ing suspicion, which often survives all this strength of argument, 
and which it is difficult to get rid of, even after it has been de- 
monstrated to be completely unreasonable. He is a Christian. 
He is one of the party. Am [an infidel? I persist in distrust- 
ing the testimony. AmTIaChristian? I rejoice in the strength 
of it; but this very joy becomes matter of suspicion to a scrupu- 
lous inquirer. He feels something more than the concurrence of 
his belief in the testimony of the writer. He catches the infec- 
tion of his piety and his moral sentiments. In addition tu the 
acquiescence of the understanding, there is acon amore feeling 
both in himself, and in his author, which he had rather been with- 
out, because he finds it difficult to compute the precise amount of 
its influence ; and the consideration of this restrains him from that 
clear and decided conclusion, which he would infallibly have 
landed in, had it been purely a secular investigation.’ pp. 17, 18. 


While we admit the originality and justness of these ob- 
servations, we think they have been extended toofar. But it 
is proper that Dr. Chalmers should state his own reasonings. 


‘In illustration of the above remarks, we can refer to the expe- 
rience of those who have attended to this examination. We ask 
them to recollect the satisfaction which they felt, when they came 
to those parts of the examination, where the argument assumes a 
secular complexion. Let us take the testimony of Tacitus for an 
example. He asserts the execution of our Saviour in the reign of 
Tiberius, and under the procuratorship of Pilate; the temporary 
check, which this gave to his religion ; its revival, and the progress 


Vol. VII. No. 3. 48 
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it had made, not only over Judea, but to the city of Rome. Noy 
all this is attested in the Annals of Tacitus. But it is also attest. 
ed in a far more direct and circumstantial manner in the annals 
of another author, in a book entitled the History of the Acts of 
the Apostles by the Evangelist Luke. Both of these performances 
carry on the very face of them the appearance of unsuspicious and 
well-authenticated documents. But there are several circum. 
stances, in which the testimony of Luke possesses a decided ad. 
vantage over the testimony of Tacitus, He was the companion 
of these very apostles. He was an eye witness to many of the 
events recorded by him. He had the advantage over the Roman 
historian in time and in place, and in personal knowledge of many 
of the circumstances in his history. The genuineness of his pub- 
lication, too, and the time of its appearance, are far better es 
tablished, and by precisely that kind of argument which is held 
decisive in every other question of erudition. Besides all this, 
we have the testimony of at least five of the Christian fathers, all 
of whom had the same, or a greater, advantage in point of time 
than ‘Tacitus, and who had a much nearer and readier access to 


original sources of information. Now. how comes it that the tes- 
timony of Tacitus, a distant and later historian, should yield such 
delight and satisfaction to the inquirer, while all the antecedent 
testimony (which, by every principle of approved criticism, is 
much stronger than the other) should preduce an impression that 


is comparatively languid and ineffectual ? It is owing in a great 
measure, to the principle to which we have already alluded. 
There is a sacredness annexed to the subject, so long as it 1s un- 
der the pen of fathers and evangelists, and this very sacredness 
takes away from the freedom aud confidence of the argument. 
The moment that it is taken up by a profane author, the spell 
which held the uncerstanding in some degree of restraint is dissi- 

ated. We now tread on the more familiar ground of ordinary 

istury ; and the evidence for the truth of the Gospel appears 
more assimilated to that evidence, which brings home to our con- 
viction the particulars of the Greek and Roman story.’ pp. 21, 22. 


Now we believe the satisfaction which is felt in the testimony 
of ‘Tacitus or Celsus is not owing in so great a degree, as is 
here supposed, to our freedom from the veneration we may 
feel for the sacred historian. It is attributable in a far great- 
er degree to the necessary impartiality of the witnesses. . It is 
true, * there is no subject in which the triumph of the Chris- 
tian argument is more conspicuous, than in the moral quall- 
fications which give credit to the testimony of its witnesses.’ 
Still this is a conclusion which we must obtain by a course 
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1818.] Chalmers’ Evidences of Christianity. 371 
of minute investigation, while it is obviously impossible that 
the heathen writers could have any bias in favour of Chris- 
tianity. 

Before we come to the consideration of the plan and 
direct argument of Dr. Chalmers, we would take occasion to 
remark on a censure, which he has allowed himself to make 


on the ¢ assiduous’ Lardner. It is as follows, 


‘The effects of this same principle are perfectly discernible in 
the writings of even our most judicious apologists. We offer no 
reflection against the assiduous Lardner, who, in his credibility of 
the Gespel history, presents us with a collection of testimonies 
which should make every Christian proud of his religion. In his 
evidence for the authenticity of the different pieces which make 
up the New Testament, he begins with the oldest of the fathers, 
some of whom were the intimate companions of the original wri- 
ters. According to our view of the matter, he should have dated 
the commencement of his argument from a higher point, and be- 
sun with the testimonies of these original writers to one another. 
In the second Epistle of Peter, there is a distinct reference made 
to the writings of Paul; and in the Acts of the Apostles, there is 
a reference made to one of the four Gospels. Had Peter, instead 
of being an apostle, ranked only with the fathers of the church, 
and had his epistle not been admitted into the canon of ke eer 
this testimony of his would have had a place in the catalogue, 
and been counted peculiarly valuable, both for its precision and its 


antiquity.’ pp. 24, 25. 


But it may be asked, how could Lardner make use of the 
testimony of either of the books as evidence for the genuine- 
ness of another, until its own claims as a genuine writing 
were determined. Now this must be settled by two kinds of 
evidence, and the concurrence of both is necessary. First, 
by quotations by name or by the direct reference of those wri- 
ters in every subsequent age, who would certainly have 
known, and probably quoted it in their own investigations and 
inquiries ; and secondly, by those internal evidences men- 
tioned by Dr. Chalmers in Chap. second. The former of 
these is the only decisive proof. If this is wanting, all the 
latter evidences can only amount to a strong presumption 
that the writing in question is genuine, and afford a good 
conjecture with regard to the time in which it was written. 
‘The reason is, that it is not impossible, though it is admitted 
that it may be extremely difficult, to give to a fictitious wrif- 
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ing all the apparent and remote allusions to events and pla 
ces and persons—that character of thought and style which 
constitute the elements of the internal evidence of genuine- 
ness. An approximation to this is seen in almost all ficti- 
tious writings ; and if the proposition wanted proof, it might 
he found in the mistakes which have alw ays been made 
and the controversies which have always arisen, when in- 
ternal evidence has been exclusively relied upon. But it is 
impossible to forge a continuous chain of quotations by name, 
and direct and implied rereresven from the early times of 
Christianity to the present age itate the peculiar style 
and character of each cent writer ;—to introduce the 
Supposititious passages so artfully, that the continuity of the 
writing shall not be broken, and no discrepancy in any 
respectappear. Nobody will doubt, for instance, that the great- 
er part of the book of the New Testament now received, was 
extant, and adopted as the foundation and guide of faith, in the 
time of Origen; for, as Dr. Mill observes, you may select from 
his works almost the whole text of the New Testament. But 
how do we know that the age assigned to Origen is not too 
early, or that the various quotations are not interpolations ?— 
because we find in the writings ascribed to this author both 
the external and internal proofs of genuineness above men- 
tioned. After thus having satisfied ourselves that any writ- 
ing of the New ‘Testament, the Gospel of St. Matthew, for 
example, was received by Origen in A. D. 230, and is the same 
now as it was then, we have a point from which to proceed, 
and we may find the same proofs scattered along up the track 
of history until we arrive nearly to the period in which it 
purports to have been written, each of the writers bearing 
the same marks of genuineness. ‘This is decisive—it is the 
best evidence—the only evidence that may not be gainsaid 
or resisted. . 

This is the opinion of Dr. Chalmers himself, for, ina subse- 
quent chapter.—* Do we find,’ says he, where he is enumer- 
ating the necessary marks of genuineness, ‘those compositions, 
which profess a high antiquity, appealed to by those which 
profess a lower’? p, 54. and, among the marks by which 2 
forgery may be detected, he mentions,—* there may be the si- 
‘ence of every author for ages after the pretended date of the 
manuscript in questions’ p. 55; and, on page 36, this is more 
explicitly stated. We cannot agree then with Dr. Chal- 
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mers, nor does he agree with himself, in his censure of the 
‘assiduous’ Lardner. We think that he was judicious as 
well as ¢ assiduous’ in determining, as he does, with anxious 
care and most patient research, the genuineness of each wri- 
ter, and the age in which he lived, before he made use of his 
testimony. He was aware of the objection which the un- 
believer might make. ‘I ask you to prove the genu- 
ineness of the writings of Paul, and you bring me Peter, 
whose writings have no better claims to genuineness than 
those of his confederate Paul;—you would support one 
part of your argument by another, as baseless as the former.’ 

We have given more space than we could well spare to this 
part of Dr. Chalmers’ work, because, as may appear lere- 
after, it involves one part of his work in great confusion, 
and also on account of the great importance of clearness and 

accuracy in settling the principles of historical testimony. An 

inconclusiveness in the management of this part of the argu- 
ment for the Evidence of Christianity, afforded one triumph 
to Bolingbroke,* and has caused unnecessary doubts and difti- 
culties to more Conscientious inquirers. 

After having been constrained to animadvert on one of the 
positions of Dr. Chalmers, it is with real pleasure that we re- 
commend with unqualified praise the rest of the chapter, ‘on 
the principles of Historical Evidence.’ We subjoin to those 
passages already quoted, one more, in which is analyzed a feel- 
ing of distrust, which many, who have anxiously examined the 
Christian evidence, must have experienced. It affords too a 
fair specimen of the peculiar style of the treatise,—its almost 
colloquial vivacity,— its energy and freedom, and of the disre- 
gard of minute accuracy of expression, while the general 
scope and principal point are urged strongly upon the mind. 


‘It may be further observed, that every part of the Christian 
argument has been made to undergo a most severe scrutiny. The 
same degree of evidence, which, i in questions of ordinary his- 
tory, commands the easy and universal acquiescence of every in- 
quirer, has, in the subject before us, been taken most thoroughly 
to pieces, and pursued, both by friends and enemies, into ali its 


* Letter 5. on the Study of History. The objection here alluded to ap- 
peared to be so important to Dr. Less, as to engage him in a renewed and 


thorough examination of the question. As much of his ‘ Geschichte der 


Religion,’ as relates to this subject, has been translated by Roger Kingdon 
This work is preferred to Lardner’s by Michaelis, on account of its can- 
ciseness and preeision. 
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ramifications. The effect of this is unquestionable. The genu- 


ineness and authenticity of the profane historian, are admitted 
upon much inferior evidence to what we can adduce for the differ. 
ent pieces, which make up the New Testament: And why? Be 
cause the evidence has been hitherto thought sufficient, and the 
genuineness and authenticity have never been questioned. Not 
so with the Gospel history. Though its evidence is precisely the 
same in kind, and vastly superior in degree to the evidence for the 
history of the profane writer, its evidence has been questioned, 
and the very circumstance of its being questioned has annexed a 
suspicion to it. At all points of the question, there has been a 
struggle and a controversy. Kvery ignorant objection, and ey- 
ery rash and petulant observation, has been taken up and com- 
mented upon by the defenders of Christianity. There has at last 
been so much said about it, that a general feeling of insecurity is apt 
to accompany the whole investigation. ‘There has been so much 
fighting, that Christianity now is looked upon as debatable ground, 
Other books, where the evidence is much inferior, but which have 
had the advantage of never being questioned, are received as of 
established authority. It is striking to observe the perfect con- 
fidence, with which an infidel wall quote a passage from. an ancient 
historian. He perhaps does not overrate the credit due to him. 
But present him with a tabellated and comparative view of all the 
evidences, that can be adduced for the gospel of Matthew, and any 
profane historian, which he chooses to fix upon, and let each dis- 
tinct evidence be discussed upon no other principle than the or- 
dinary and approved principles of criticism,—we assure him that 
the sacred history would far outweigh the profane in the number 
and value of its testimonies.’ pp. 19, 20. 


But it is quite time to state the plan, which Dr. Chalmers 
has adopted, to prove the credibility of the Revelation of Chris- 
tianity. Itis as follows. 


¢ The argument for the truth of the different facts recorded in 
the gospel history, resolves itself into four parts. In the first, it 
shall be vur object to prove, that the different: pieces which make 
up the New Testament, were written by the authors whose names 
they bear, and the age which is commonly assigned to them. In 
the second, we shall exhibit the internal marks of truth and hon- 
esty, which may be gathered from the compositions themselves. 
In the third, we shall press upon the reader the known situation 
and history of the authors, as satisfying proofs of the veracity 
with which they delivered themselves. And, in the fourth, we 
shall lay before them the additional and subsequent testimo- 
nies, by which the narrative of the original writers is supported.’ 
p. 30. 
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Our readers will perceive, that the internal evidence for the 
iruth of Christianity, derived from the nature of its essential 
doctrines, and the character of the dispensation, which in 
most treatises precedes the direct historical argument, is 
entirely omitted. ‘This does not arise, as it may be thought, 
from inadvertency, or from a desire of brevity, but it is the 
result of a settled plan which pervades the whole work. It 
is announced in the first page ; and, towards the conclusion of 
the book, one of the longest chapters is devoted to it. This 
disparagement of what has commonly been considered an im- 
portant part of the Christian Evidences, is found now, we be- 
lieve, for the first time, in a book professing to maintain 
them. ‘It was not an enemy that reproached me,—then I 
could have borne it.’ As we consider this a very important 
errour of Dr. Chalmers, and, as there has been, on the other 
hand, much confused and inaccurate reasoning in favour of 
the internal evidence,—particularly inthe book of Soame Jen- 
yns, in which it is most fully considered,—we shall first at- 
tempt to state, as briefly as possible, the nature and precise 
effect of the argument, and then remark on the very extra- 
ordinary reasoning, by which Dr. Chalmers attempts to 
destroy it. 

The principle, upon which the internal argument proceeds, 
is, that a religion, purporting to come from God, must be 
conformable to the dictates and necessary principles of nat- 
ural religion, and not contravene the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human knowledge ;—that though it may perfect the 
light which the most cultivated reason furnishes, it cannot con- 
tradict it; though it may disclose new facts with regard to 
our condition and prospects, yet its dispensations should be 
adapted to our present state and future destination. Now, 
to apply these marks~-of a divine revelation to Christianity 
inavery few instances ;—Natural religion points to one First 
Cause, infinite in wisdom, power and goodness ;—Christian- 
ity confirms and carries forward, and perfects all these ideas. 
The worship enjoined on man must be suited to the object of 
adoration, and to the condition of the worshipper,—Christian- 
ity directs that God shall be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. Man needs to learn the real objects of pursuit,—Chris- 
tianity points to ever-enduring possessions, ‘The faculties 
of man have for their object a social condition,—Christiani- 
'y multiplies and ennobles all the principles of universal be- 
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nevolence, and proscribes all the dark and malignant pas- 
sions. ‘lhe sanctions of laws which come from God must be 
tremendous,—Christianity reveals a future life,—a state of 
retribution. But it cannot be necessary to pursue this paral- 
lel. No one will say, that a religion, which contains all the 
wise and good precepts, that ever were delivered in any age— 
which supplies those doctrines that in every other religion 
are wanting—which is perfectly free from the imperfections 
and superstitions with which every other religion is debased,— 
and all this in one plain, regular, perfect system,—applica- 
ble to all ages of the world, and to all conditions in which 
man can be placed,—no one will say, that such a religion 
does not bear the marks of a divine origin. We admit it does 
not amount to an absolute proof,—as is too strongly stated by 
Jenyns,—that it came from God ; for the testimony of mira- 
cles alone amounts to this ; but certainly it is a very strong 
presumptive evidence. 

The converse of the proposition we have mentioned is 
equally true. Suppose a religion be proposed to the accept- 
ance of men, which disrobes the Deity of his fairest attributes, 
which enjoins as duties every thing repugnant to our natural 
notions of God—debasing to the nature and destructive of the 
happiness of man ;—that the doctrines which it teaches are 
not only not discoverable by the light of nature, but when 
made known, are abhorrent to the conclusions of unprejudiced 
reason,—we ask, if any histerical evidence can be so strong to 
prove the truth of such a doctrine, as its being contradictory 
in itself, and wicked in its tendency, is to prove that it must 
necessarily be false. 

We proceed, as was proposed, to examine the position of 
Dr. Chalmers, and the method of reasoning by which he 
attempts to support it. We shall quote his words, and 
on this point, it must be allowed, he is sufficiently definite. 
The first sentences of the book before us, are as fol- 
low. 


‘ Were a verbal communication to come to us from a person at 
a distance, there are two ways in which we might try to satisfy 
ourselves, that this was a true communication, and that there was 
no imposition in the affair. We might either sit in examination 
upon the substance of the message; and then, from what we knew 
of the person, from whom it professed to come, judge whether if 
was probable that such a message would be sent by him; or we 
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may sit in examination upon the credibility of the messengers.’ 


» 9. 
The first forms a great part of that argument for the truth of 
the Christian religion, which comes under the head of its internal 
evidences. "The substance of the message is neither more nor less, 
than that particular scheme of the divine economy which is re- 
vealed to us in the New Testament; and the point of inquiry is, 
whether this scheme be consistent with that knowledge of God 


and his attributes which we are previously in possession of? 

‘Tt appears to many, that no effectual argument can be found- 
ed upon this consideration, because they do not count themselves 
enough acquainted with the designs er character of the being from 
whom the message professes to have come. Were the author of 
the message some distant and unknown individual of our own 
species, we would scarcely be entitled to found an argument up- 
on any comparison of ours, betwixt the import of the message and 
the character of the individual, even though we had our general 
experience of human nature to help us in the speculation. Vow, 
of theinvisible God, we have no experience whatsoever.’ pp. 11, 12. 


Again, after speaking of the internal marks of truth and 
honesty in the writers of the New Testament, it is added— 


¢ We cannot say so much, however, for the other species of in- 
ternal evidence, that which is founded upon the reasonableness of 
the doctrines, or the agreement which is conceived to subsist be- 
tween the nature of the Christian religion and the character of 
the Supreme Being. We have experience of man, but we have 


no experience of God.’ p. 124, 


This, we must say, is ‘he mostextraordinary language we ev- 
er knew to proceed froma Christian advocate. Wecannot pass 
it by for the reasons we have mentioned. We must remark 
upon it at some length; at the same time we experience the 
uncomfortable feeling, that we are stating with some for- 
mality, what every body knows—attempting to establish 
propositions, which we have admitted from childhood—and 
labouring to prove circumstantially, what may appear to be al- 
most self-evident. It appears from these extracts, that it is 
not the conclusiveness of the argument from the internal ev- 
idence, provided it could be substantiated, which Dr. Chal- 
mers calls in question ;—this he admits—it is simply the in- 
sufficiency of the data. Ifit can be proved therefore, that 
we have any sufficient foundation on which to establish a 
conclusion with regard to the attributes and moral govern 

Vol. VII. No, 3. 49 
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378 Chalmers’ Evulences of Christianity. { Sept, 
ment of God, the objection of Dr. Chalmers is, on his ow; 
principles, entirely unsupported. We begin by denying 
the proposition, in the plain acceptation of the words which 
compose it, altogether. It is not true, ‘that of the invisible 
God we have no experience whatsoever.’ We have experience 
of his existence and attributes in every thing—in all that lives, 
moves, or has a being. We have experience of the exist. 
ence and character of the Deity in the humblest, the mi- 
nutest thing that exists—in the formless mote of earth—the 
smallest fibre of vegetation—in every breath of air—in every 
sun-beam. We have experience of the being and character 
of the Deity in the earth, sea and skies—in the vicissitudes of 
day and night—in the circling of the seasons,—they are writ- 
ten on the cope of heaven. We are guided to this conclu- 


sion by all the prophets and holy men of old, and finally, by§ 
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the Saviour of the world. Yet, says Dr. Chalmers, «off 


the invisible God we have no experience whatsoever.’ 
But in charity to our author we are willing to admit that he 
did not mean to say, what he has more than once deliberately 
asserted. Weare besides induced to make this inference to re- 
concile him with himself—for in the first of his Astronomical 
Discourses, whichis founded on the sublime text,—¢* when I con- 
sider the heavens the work of thy fingers—the moon and the 
stars which thou hast made,’—there is the following very just 
remark. ‘It is truly a most Christian exercise, to extract a 
sentiment of piety from the works and appearances of na- 
ture.’ He could not therefore mean that we are totally un- 
acquainted with the attributes of God ;—but that of his moral 
government we had no experience whatever. But this is 
equally unfounded with the former assertion. His moral 
government* is proved by the experience of every moment of 
life ; it is exemplified in the circumstances of every individu- 
al, and in the condition of society. Pleasure and pain, for the 
most part certainly, ave the consequences of our actions, and 
the Being, who made us, has endued us with the power of 
foreseeing these consequences. An author of nature being 
supposed, (which, as we shali hereafter attempt to shuw_ the 
reasoning of Dr. Chalmers tends directly to deny,) it is mat- 
ter of experience, that we are under his government. An- 
nexing-pain to some actions, and pleasure to others, and giv- 
ing notice of this arrangement before hand—is strictly gov- 


* See Butler’s Analogy, chap. 2 and $ 
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ernment. But further, this government of God is moral, that 
is, he rewards or punishes men according to their individual 
merits or demerits. We admit that this government, under 
which we cannot but know ourselves to live, is not, consid- 
ered by itself, the perfection of moral government. Still 
there are suflicient grounds to believe that there exist, in the 
present state of things, the beginnings of a moral government. 
We cannot think it necessary to illustrate this at large. We 
only observe, that more happiness is the result of good than 
of bad actions in the present world,—that success commonly 
attends care and steadiness in our enterprises—vicious ac- 
tions are punished as mischievous to society, and that this 
should be so, is necessary to its existence,—that fear of de- 
tection, and apprehension of punishment attend the most 
successful villainy—and this is an instance, that vice, as such, 
is punished. On the other hand, security, peace, and a mind 
accessible to all the innocent enjoyments of life and elevated 
above common cares, are the natural accompaniments of 
well-doing, and there is a joy of heart which attends the real 
exercise of justice, gratitude and benevolence. We know 
that there are exceptions to these observations, but we are 
willing to leave the question to any reflecting mind—whether 
God has not, by the great number of these indications, de- 
clared, that ‘virtue is his law.?. We hope that we may be 
allowed to conclude from reasonings of this kind, that the po- 
sition of Dr. Chalmers, taken in this indulgent latitude, is 
altogether incorrect—that it is not true in fact, that of the in- 
visible God we have no experience whatever. 

But, lastly, Dr. Chalmers must mean, if his words are not 
incorrect, and they have any meaning, that we cannot 
comprehend the counsels of the infinite God, with regard to 
his creatures on earth. No advocate for the internal evi- 
dences ever presumed to do thiss—and the proposition is nu- 
gatory—it is just this—finite creatures cannot comprehend 
infinity. It is only asserted that to a certain extent, we can 
comprehend the attributes of the Infinite God, and observe 
the traces of his moral government. If, in addition, he has 
given an express revelation of his will, it is to be presumed 
beforehand, that it would bear some analogy to the intimation 
ofthe same will in the works of nature, and in the govern- 
ment of his rational offspring,—consequently, if it were found 
'o bear this analogy, it would raise a strong presumption of 
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its divine origin, And on the other hand, if it contradicted | 


the necessary principles of Natural Religion, and the funda- 
mental principles of the human mind—this would be a sufli- 
cient reason for its rejection, as there could be no testimony 
strong enough to prove that to be true which is contradictory 
to itself. We are thus driven to the necessity of pronouncing 
this favourite principle of Dr. Chalmers incorrect, taken in 
any intelligible sixnification. His argument must fall with 
the position, and the internal evidences for Christianity be 
restored to their former very important place in the system 
of evidences for divine Revelation. 

Before we leave this subject, we cannot but advert to the 
reasoning connected with the strange principle above con- 
sidered. Chapter eighth, which is singularly enough enti- 
tled «on the Internal Evidences and the objections of Infi- 
dels,’ is devoted to a recommendation of Inductive Reasoning, 
in opposition to the bypothetical, or syllogistic mode. All 
this might have been of some value and appositeness twelve 
centuries ago, and applied with still greater force to the sy)- 
logistic disputants from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, but 
must be quite unessential at the present day, when the sol- 
emn trifling of the Dialectics is no longer in vogue—and the 
inductive reasoning is alone followed by all who have any 
claims to the name of philosophers. Certainly, we, on this 
side of the Atlantic, have not this lessen to learn, and 
we are not a little surprised, that it should have been repeat- 
ed to weariness—by a countryman of Reid and Stewart and 
Brown. ‘Hee ego non reprehendo, sed ante oculos posita 
esse, dico.? But supposing we must be taught the alphabet 
of reasoning—that hypothesis is not the proper instru- 
ment of investigation, it might be well, we think, to 
il'ustrate its imadequacy by examples, in which it had been 
misapplied. It has no peculiar relation to the subject of. in- 
ternal evidence, which Dr. Chalmers so repeatedly com- 
plains, it had been brought to support. The truth is, the 
internal argument is not supported by hypothetical reasoning, 
any ‘further than we have already stated, as Dr. Chalmers 
asserts again and again—but by a careful inductive process, 
which is the kind of reasoning which he so earnestly enjoins. 
And to him who so well knows the principles of true philoso- 
phizing, we need not say—that as the degree of assur- 
ance of the justness of a conclusion, by the inductive process, 
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is increased in proportion to the number of particulars, which 
form the data of the argument ;—that our assurance approach- 
es to certainty, since the data for the inductive argument in 
support of the internal evidence comprise every thing with 
which we are acquainted in creation. 

In the last place, this favourite positiqn does not only appear 
to be unsound—the reasoning which he brings to its support 
irrelative ;—but it is, we think, a principle of the most dan- 
gerous tendency to the evidences of Christianity. It ieads 
to direct atheism. It tends to destroy the attributes of the 
Deity, which the consideration of his works obliges us to 
ascribe to him ;—and is in fine, precisely the same argument 
by which Hume attained to the fearful conclusiuns of his dis- 
astrous system—that there is no God, or if there be, it is im- 
possible that we should know it. What renders the rejection 
of the internal evidences by Dr. Chalmers still more objec- 
tionable is, that the conclusions derived from this source are 
a necessary prerequisite to the historical argument for Chris- 
tianity, or in other words, to the credibility of miracles. 
‘The case of miracles,’ as Mr. Hume states it, and as Paley* 
admits, ‘is a contest of improbabilities,—that is to say,—a 
question, whether it be more improbable that the miracle 
should be true, or the testimony false.’ Now the probabili- 
ty that miracles should be wrought is in exact proportion to 
the probability that God would make a revelation to man ; 
for there is no other conceivable way that a revelation should 
be made. And the probability that God would make a rev- 
elation to man, must be gathered from a consideration of our 
condition and necessities, taken in connexion with the attri- 
butes of a moral governour of the universe; and the nature 
of the revelation, which claims to be divine ;—that is from 
the Internal Evidences—those evidences which Dr. Chalmers 
unnecessarily depreciates. According to hissystem, a good or 
bad religion—one of impiety or of sanctity—ofa Demon ora 
God, is equally capable of proof. It was the studious neglect 
of these same considerations which gave all its speciousness 
to the argument of Hume. But neither the Christian nor the 
Infidel, is supported by truth or fact ;—it may give to the one 
a poor and temporary triumph—it must ever embarrass the 
conscientious inquirer. In the words of the son of Sirach 
‘God has made nothing imperfect. He has given us in- 


* Prenaraztory Considerations to the Evidences of Christianity. 
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timations of his moral government, and he has confirm. 
ed and sanctioned them by a Messenger from above. Na- 
ture is not mute ;—she speaks to us in the wind, and in the 
earthquake, and in the fire, and not less impressively in the 
still small voice of her more tranquil creation, which contin- 
ually breathes forth to the devout and contemplative mind, 
a language in delightful accordance with the express voice 
from heaven. 

But besides this great deficiency inthe planof Dr. Chalmers’ 
system, we have to observe, that there is no little confusion 
in the arrangement of that part of the Christian Evidences, 
on which he chooses mainly to rely. If tlie remarks we have 
made on the direct and subsidiary proof of the authenticity 
of writings, when we endeavoured to ward off the reflection 
on the work of Lardner, be correct ; it will follow, that the 
first and fourth division of our author above quoted together 
comprise but one argument ;—one is the proposition, and the 
other the proof—one division of the subject is merged in the 
other. ‘The proposition of the first part is, «that the differ- 
ent pieces of the New Testament, were written by the authors 
whose names they bear, and at the time commonly assigned to 
them. Now the direct evidence of this is, as we have before 
observed, the testimony of subsequent writers, which con- 
stitutes the substance of Dr. Chalmers’ fourth division. The 
mistake has obliged him to repeat in part 4th, chap. 5th, 
what had already been sufticiently stated in part 1st, chap. 2d ; 
as for instance, the evidence of the apostolic fathers, as cited in 
chap. 2d, p. 54, is thrice repeated in chap. 5th, on pp. 73, 92, 98. 

gain,—the ‘unwritten testimony’ of proselytism, which con- 
cludes the ist part, p. 43, is again insisted on in the 4th part, 
p. 72, and again repeated on p.75. This confusion appears to 
have arisen partly from the loose and ea-tempore way of arguing, 
which too much characterizes the reasonings of Dr. Chal- 
mers, and partly from neglecting the distinction between the 
questions of genuineness and authenticity. The proposition, 
at the head of the first division, embraces the genuineness of 
the writings of the New Testament,—that is—that they were 
written by those whose names they bear, and at the time com- 
monly assigned to them, but the internal marks, p. $2—54, 
apply only indirectly to this question—but are legitimate 
proofs of the authenticity. And again, of the three kinds of 
references mentioned on p. 38, brought to prove the genuine- 
ness of the Christian records, only one applies to the subject, 
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__the others to the question of authenticity. We know that 
it is not necessary, to the credibility of Christianity, to prove 
the genuineness of the books of the New ‘Testament; still, if 
it can be proved, as it may distinctly be done, that the au- 
thors were the disciples of our Saviour—the strength of the 
evidence is greatly augmented, by the known circumstances 
of the writers. The Evidences ior Christianity radiate 
from numerous sources, and it is always necessary to their 
full effect, that each should be kept distinct unto the point of 
convergence. 

We have remarked upon the deficiency of the plan, and 
confusion in the arrangement of the evidences, in the system 
of Dr. Chalmers. We proceed to point out some erroneous 
statement with regard to the authorities he quotes, and his 
neglect of undoubted evidence, which should have been 
cited. 

There is throughout the whole of the historical evidence, 
which we are considering, a hardy confidence of asser- 
tion, Which, however it may give a striking turn to a sen- 
tence, and an imposing air to the argument, will not aid the 
conclusions of the deliberate and conscientious inquirer. On 
the contrary, it will be apt to throw a shade of distrust on 
the mind, particularly if any mistake be committed in the 
statement of facts, which form the basis of the argument. 
Now this mistake has been committed by Dr. Chalmers in 
more than one instance. He cites, for example, the first 
epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, as of un- 
doubted authority. We fully believe the genuineness of this 
epistle—and we refer any who may doubt it, to the epistle it- 
self, in the Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius,* and to the testi- 
monies of the ancients, and the examinations of the moderns, 
Which are there prefixed. But it ought to have been known 
to Dr. Chalmers, and if known, to have been stated,—that the 
venuineness of this epistle has been doubted or denied by crit- 
ics of no less celebrity than Michaelis} and Semlert. The 
same remark applies with much greater force to [gnatius and 
Polycarp, the only other apostolical authors mentioned in this 
division of the work. In chap. 5th, p. 73, it is said, that 
‘ Barnabas was cotemporary with the apostles ;? and page 98, 


* Edition of Le Clerc, 1724. 
| Introduction to New Testament, chap ii. p. 34. 
‘ His. Kee, Sel. Cap. chap, 6th, and Comm. Hist. § 30 
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that the epistle ascribed to Barnabas ¢ is at all events the pro- 
duction of a man who lived in the time of the apostles.” We 
believe all the most learned modern critics* agree in the 
opinion that the epistle which we now have under the name 
of Barnabas, is not the writing of that Barnabas who was the 
companion of the apostle Paul;—and some of the reasons 
are—the mystical more of interpretation which it contains 
—the absurd fables which the author believed of the Hyena, 
&c.—and his assertion that the world would be destroyed in its 
six thousandth year. With regard to the apostolic fa- 
thers in general, we believe the opinion of Marsh} to be the 
prevalent one at the present day. * Not only the adversa- 
ries, but also the friends of Christianity have suspected the 
authenticity of the apostolic fathers ;’ and afterwards,—< this 
at least is certain, that passages are found in these writings, 
whi h, from the nature of the subjects, could not have eX: 
isted in the first century, and if they prove not the whole to 


* As Dr. Semler contents himself in all his works which we have seen 
with adepreciating epithet, as ‘ interpolate’ or ‘ ficte,’ when speakirg of these 
epistles, without giving the reasons of his opinions, it may be gratifying to 
some of our readers to be made acquainted with them. We subjoin there- 
fore the following abstract from a lecture of Dr. Semler, preserved by 
a distinguished pupil of his, now residing in this country, and come 
municated in answer to some inquiries on this subject. ‘The work 
ascribed to Barnabas, as containing his travels with Paul, and the story of 
his having founded a Church at Milan, and many erroneous applications 
of scripture places, and fabulous accounts, could not have been com- 
posed by a man, who lived so near the time of the apostles as is suppos- 
ed. On this account, Eusebius rejected it, (Hist. sec lib. 3, ch. 25, and 
lib. 6, ch. 13, 14) so did Jerome, (Cat. Scrip. Ecc. Christ.) The larger 
épistles of Ignatius are unworthy of a disciple of St. John, and for this 
reason have found but few advocates. The smaller ones, though in some 
places they breathe the spirit of the gospel, are not free from absurdities 
totally inconsistent with the apostolic character, v g. the three mysterics 
of clamour which are to be accomplished in divine silence. Ep. ad Eph. ch. 
19. In the same epistle, he exhorts his readers to look upon the bishop 
as upon the Lord himself, and to show the same obedience tu him as Christ 
did to his father. The vindication of this epistle by Bishop Pearson has 
been skilfully refuted by John Dalleius in his work, de Scriptis que sub 
Dionysii; Arcop. et Ignatii Antioch; nominibus circumferuntur. Dut 
though I am persuaded that these writings do not belong to the persons whose 
names they bear; stiil, I believe that they were composed at a very early 
period, and on this account, we may derive from them some useful infor- 
mation concerning the prevailing opinion of those early times with respect 
to the authenticity of the books, which are quoted by the authors of them 
as canonical.’ 

t Note to Mich. Int. chap. 2, sec. 6 
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be spurious, they prove at least, that these writings have 
been so interpolated, as to make it difficult to distinguish 
what is genuine from what is false.’ We observe, that from this 
general remark, the first epistle of Clement of Rome is to be 
excepted. 

We proceed to the next objection above alluded to—a neg- 
lect of those writers who ought to have been particularly no- 
ticed. Passing by Papias, A. D. 116, who, on account of bis 
proximity to the apostles, and the fulness and unquestioned 
character of his testimony, is a more important witness than 
any of the apostol'c fathers, we observe a strange neglect of 
the evidence furnished by those sects called Heretics. Theses 
however remarkable it may seem, are not once mentioned or 
alluded to by Dr. Chalmers in the whole course of his book. 
And yet, whether we consider the circumstances of the 
witnesses, the time in which they lived, the nature and 
quantity of their testimony, they bring no inconsiderable sup- 
port to the direct historical argument for Christianity. The 
manner in which their testimony has come down to us, is un- 
exceptionable ; for we collect their acknowledgment of the ex- 
istence of the New Testament in the same form as that in 
which it now appears, from their arguments with their op- 
ponents ;—it is, therefore, perfectly undesigned. They, by 
their denial of the authority of some of the canonical books, 
impliedly admit the rest—and by this very denial of their au- 
thority, admit their existence at that time. We need only 
quote by way of illustration, the names of Basilides, Carpoc- 
rates and Cerinthus, who ali lived within a century after the 
ascension of Jesus Christ, and who admitted a part, certainly, 
and nearly the whole, probably, of the present books of the 
New ‘Testament. 

An omission by Dr. Chalmers of less importance, perhaps, 
but yet of importance, Is that of the Heathen history cotem- 
poraneous with the early publication of Christianity ;—and 
this is the less excusable, as it is strictly embraced under the 
fourth division of his historical argument, and is the testi- 
mony which unbelievers principally covet. ‘There are many 
facts thus furnished, either by persons indifferent or hostile 
to Christianity, which the conscientious inquirer must dis- 
pose of, before he can be authorized to reject Christianity, 
We refer to the important Jetter of Pliny the younger to T'ra- 
jan, and the emperor’s rescript—the incidental testimony of 
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Tacitus, and his cotemporary, Suetonius—the probable allusions 
of Juvenal and Martial, and the rescript of Adrian to Minucius 
Fundanus, 
There is another mass of evidence of asimilar character, 

but from a different source, which might have been 
adduced with effect in this part of the argument ;—we allude 
to that which may be-gathered from the writings of tie 
early adversaries of Christianity, Celsus, Porphyry, Hiero- 
cles and Julian. The testimony of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished of them, Celsus, is indeed mentioned by Dr. Chal- 
mers, but incidentally, and by way of illustration, but its im- 
portance demands a distinct consideration. Though his 
works, by an ill-judged zeal, were destroyed. yet what is pre- 
served by Origen in his answer, is a very valuable subsidia- 
ry testimony to the direct evidence of the Christian fathers, 
It must suffice here to observe, that beside the proof he gives of 
the expectations which the Jews entertained of their Messiah— 

of the worship of the early Christians—the persecutions they 
endured—the early propagation of their religion ;—he bears 
testimony to the life, preaching, works, and death of our Sa- 
viour, and to all the facts mentioned by the Evangelists. 

And, which is of peculiar importance to the argument we are 
considering. he received the gospels which we now have, 

as the record which the first disciples of the new religion 
made; and does not, on any occasion, suggest a doubt of their 
genuineness and authenticity, though as an adversary, he 
attempts to cast upon them ridicule and contempt. 

Before leaving the question of the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the books of the New Testament, we must advert to 
one more consideration, which is altogether neglected by Dr. 
Chalmers, but which is nevertheless indispensable to the com- 
pleteness of the argument. We allude to the uncorrupted 
preservation of the sacred records. This has not often been 
called in question, and the objection, when made, has not 
been supported by any very plausible allegations. But asa 
vague feeling of insecurity exists sometimes in the minds of 
conscientious men, arising from what they consider, the ne- 
cessary circumstances of the case; and as most of our 
popular treatises on the Evidences of Christianity, do not 
contain any distinct examination of the objection, we sub- 
join a few remarks, on the integrity of the sacred records. 
We shall first mention the principal objections which have 
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been made. Faustus, the most learned of the Manichzans, 

has refuted himself by quoting as genuine some passages of 

the New Testament, which have no other proofs of their gen- 

uineness than those which he rejects, and by adducing 

charges of absurdity in the gospel revelation, plainly false, 

and which, if true, would have no force in a question of his- 

torical evidence merely. Collins attempts to adduce his- 

torical proof in support of the same objection. Accord 

ing to his statement,* the Emperor Anastasius in the sixth 
century, considering that the books of the New Testament were 
the work of illiterate men, caused then to be altered and im- 
proved. But as it has been observed, the charge rests on 
the assertion of Victor, who lived in Tunis, when the alteration 
is said to have been made at Constantinople—that he is not 
only altogether unsupported in his assertion, but that he is 
opposed by the concurrent voice of every other author, 
—and that he names no immediate witness, on whose 
authority he relates the story. Besides, supposing that 
Anastasius had caused the alleged alteration to be made, 
it could not have extended to all the manuscripts of the 
Eastern Church, but only to those of Constantinople. 
And if it had been made in all the Orien'al Manuscripts. it 
could not have extended to the manuscripts of the Wes- 
tern Church, in which Anastasius had no authority. If the 
alteration therefore had been attempted it could not have been 
universal; and since all the Oriental and all the Western 
manuscripts perfectly coincide with each other, it is plainly 
evident no such alteration has been made’ ‘Lhe only other 
fact adduced by Collins, which is entitled to any notice, is 
founded on the various readings of the manuscripts. Now, 
not to mention the great unfairness, or ignorance of the prin- 
ciple of criticism involved in the assertion, that various read- 
ings are corruptions of the text, we proceed to observe, that 
the strongest, and indeed, a perfectly decisive proof of the 
essential integrity of the Christian writings, is to be derived 
from this very source. ‘The thirty-thousand various read- 
ings, which were found in the manuscripts collated by Dr. 
Mill alone, may appear a startling number at first, but on 
examination, are found to consist almost entirely of palpable 
errours of transcription, trifling grammatical errours, or 


* Discourse on Free Thinking, 69—73. 
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mere verbal differences. In the very few instances where the 
sense oi the passage is changed, the subject matter is collat- 
eral and unimportant ;—or, if it be of consequence, the true 
meaniigcan be discovered from the other manuscripts, or from 
versions, or from quotations in the fathers. There have been 


nearly five hundred manuscripts of the whole, or of part off 


the New Testament collated, some of which are more than 
twelve hundred years old, and have been gathered from Asia, 
Africa and Europe ; there are numerous versions in different 
languages, and among them all no irreconcilable discrepancy, 
in any important particular, can be discovered. 

Mr. Chubb* is more definite in his charges, and conse- 

quently more unfortunate. His very confident assertion is, 
that it is abundantly evident that the Bible has been corrupt- 
ed in the dark ages of popery, by the clergy in whose hands 
it exclusively existed. That is,—the popes and their de- 
pendents, at a time, when many of them could not write or 
read their own names, brought together and collated all 
the manuscripts of all the versions of the New Testament, 
and all the works of the ecclesiastical fathers, which, from 
the nature of the case, could not have been done, and all this 
for the express purpose of making the Bible an authority, up- 
on which, to rest their erroneous tenets ;—and after having done 
this, with inconceivable stupidity, they left unaltered all those 
passages, which are evidently at war with those principles 
and practices, which form the basis of the Romish Church, 
as for example, monastic vows, mass, celibacy, purgatory and 
indulgences. 

But all direct allegations against the integrity of the New 
Testament, are desperately weak. There is however an un- 
defined suspicion or apprehension sometimes floating in the 
minds of those, who have not investigated the subject, that 
those writings,—w hich were issued in a remote age, in an ob- 
scure corner of the world, not only without, but in opposi- 
tion to public authority.—writings, the autographs of whichare 
lost, which, for nearly fourteen hundred years, could have been 
perpetuated, and multiplied only by the labours of ignorant or 
prejudiced transcribers,—must have suffered from the injuries 
of time, or the bad passions of men ;—and that under these 
circumstances, we can have no confidence that the present text 


* Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 65, 66, et seq. 
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of the New Testament has not been materially changed by 
erasures or interpolations. However specious this objection 
may appear, it is in reality without foundation. One suffi- 
cient answer was suggested, when we mentioned the agree- 
ment of the manuscripts. We can only hint at some other 
sources of proof. And, in the first place, passing by without 
remark, the agreement which has subsisted in every age of the 
church, with regard to the principal facts and doctrines of 
Christianity, amidst the great confusion and disparity of 
pinion with regard to them ;—it may be observed, there is 
a wonderful agreement between all the old versions and the ex- 
tracts which are found in the Christian fathers. And it should 
be remembered that nearly every verse in the New ‘Testament 
has been quoted by these fathers, and agrees with the present 
text. We add to these considerations, one more ;—that from 
the early condition of Christianity, an universal corruption 
was impossible. In the first century the Christian religion 
was spread in every part of the known world ; religious com- 
munities existed in Jerusalem, Rome, Alexandria and Anti- 
och, and in other considerable cities, which, in consequence 
of the persecution which existed, haa little intercourse ;— 
there existed fierce contentions between the Heretics and Or- 
thodox, who kept strict watch over each other ;—there were 
very numerous copies of the scripture, which were held in the 
ereatest reverence ;—and finally, there were numerous trans- 
lations of them into the Syriac and Latin languages. Now 
will any say under these circumstances, that it was possible 
fo falsify all the copies of the original writings without the 
opposition of any community or individual?—and we have 
before observed there is not a vestige of any such corruption 
in ali history which is of any authority. In fine, it is stating 
feebly the integrity of the Christian records, to say that we 
have the same evidences of their uncorrupted preservation as 
f any other ancient writing, as the works of Cicero or 
Juvenal, for instance, which are universally received. We 
have incomparably greater proofs of the general purity of 
the sacred text—and it may safely be said to have been 
established beyond a doubt. 

We have felt ourselves obliged thus to notice some of the 
frrours and deficiencies in this part of the work before us. 
But we would not be thought to be insensible to the great 
herit, which. with the exceptions above mentioned, it cer- , 
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tainly possesses. Some branches of the argament deserve 
distinguished praise. We know not, for example, where the 
unwritten evidence of proselytism is stated and illastrated 
with such force, vivacity and effect, as in the following ab- 
stract. 


‘ The testimony of the teachers, whether we take into consider. 
ation the subject of that testimony, or the circumstances under 
which it was delivered, is of itself a stronger argument for the 


truth of the Gospel histor y, than can be alleged for tne truth of 


any other history, which has been transmitted down to us from 
ancient times. ‘The concurrence of the taught carries along with 
it a host of additional testimonies, which gives an evidence to the 
evangelical story. that is altogether unexampled. On a point of 
ordinary history, the testimony of Tacitus is held decisive, be- 
cause it is not contradicted The history of the New Testament 
is not only not contradicted, but confirmed by the strongest pos- 
sible expressions which men can give of their acquiescence in its 
truth ; by thousands who were either agents or eve-witnesses of 
the transactions recorded, who could not be deceived, who had no 
imterest, and no glory to gain by supporting a falsehood, and 
who, by their sufferings in the cause of what they professed to be 
their belief, gave the highest evidence that human nature can give 
of sincerity.’ pp. 71, 72. 

‘The history of the Gospel, however, stands distinguished from 
all other history, by the uninterrupted nature of its testimony, 
which carries down its evidence, without a chasm, from its earli- 
est promulgation to the presentday. We do not speak of the su- 
perior weight and splendour of its evidences, at the first publi- 
cation of that history, as being supported, not merely by the tes- 
timeny of one, but ‘by the concurrence of several independent 
witnesses. We do not speak of its subsequent writers, who fol 


-low one another in a far closer and more crowded train, than there 


is any other example of in the history or literature of the world. 
We speak of the strong though unwritten testimony of its nu: 
merous proselytes, who, i in the very fact of their proselytism, give 
the strongest possible confirmation to the Gospel, and fill up 
ev ery chasm in the recorded evidence of past times.’ p. 73. 
‘Every convert to the Christian faith in those days, gives one 
additional testimony to the truth of the Gospel history. Is hea 
Gentile P The sincerity of his testimony is pudoved by the per 
secutions, the sufferings, the danger, and often the certainty of 
martyrdom, which the profession of Christianity incurred. Is he 
a Jew? The sincerity of his testimony is approved by all these 
evidences, and in addition to them by this well known fact, that 
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the faith and doctrine of Christianity were in the highest degree 
repugnant to the wishes and prejudices of that people. It ought 
never to be forgotten, that in as far as Jews are concerned, Chris- 
tianity does not owe a single preselyte to its doctrines, but to the 
power and credit of its evidences, and that Judea was the chief 
theatre on which these evidences were exhibited. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that these evidences rest not upon arguments, 
but upon facts ; and that the time, and the place, and the circum- 
stance, rendered these facts apnessibia to the inquiries of all who 
chose to be at the trouble of this examination. And there can 
be no doubt that this trouble was taken, whether we reflect on the 
nature.of the Christian faith, as being so offensive to the pride 
and bigotry of the Jewish people, or w hether we reflect on the con- 
sequences of embracing it, which were derision, and hatred, and 
banishment, and death. W e may be sure, that a step whdale ine 
volved in it such painful sacrifices, would not be entered into 
upon light and insuflicient grounds. In the sacrifices they made, 
the Jewish converts gave every evidence of having delivered an 
honest testimony in ‘favour of the Christian miracies ; and when 
we reflect, that many of them must have been eye-witne sses, and 
all of them had it in their power to verify these miracies, by con- 
versation and correspondence with bye-standers, there can be no 
doubt, that it was not merely an honest, but a competent testi- 
mony. There is no fact better established. than that many thoue 
sa ids among the Jews believed in Jesus and his apostles ; and we 
ave therefore to allege their conv ersion, as a strong additional 
coufirmation to the written testimony of the ori gu val historians.’ 
pp. 75, 76. 


Immediately succeeding this is a perfectly decisive answer 
to the objection, which is sometimes made, founded on the 
general infidelity of the Jews and Heathens, which we ear- 
nesily recommend to any, who may not have been able, of 
themselves, to resolve this seeming dilliculty. ‘The historical 
evidences for the truth of Christianity, are concluded by a 
consideration of the epistles of the New ‘Testament, viewed 
as they ought to be, as distinct and additionalevidence. ‘The 
whole is too lot 1 fo be extracted, and we cannot select any 
part which will fully exhibit the originality, power and di- 
rectness of the argument of Dr. Chalmers—and we rust 
content ourselves with observing that this part of the sub- 
ject is thus brought te a full and triumphant conclusion. 

The third ch rapter is devoted to the consideration of the in- 


fernal marks of truth and honesty, te be found in the New 
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Testament. Our narrowing limits will not admit any quo. 
tations, and we can only observe, that no part of the argu- 
ment of Dr. Chalmers, has more point and energy than this, 
‘The circumstances adverted to are, 1. the minute accuracy 
which runs through all tie allusion in the New ‘lestament to 
the existing manners and events of those times, 2. The cir- 
cumstantial details of every cvent—including names, places, 
and effects, which + impart a familiar air of life and reality 
to the narrative ;’°—and must have afforded to the vigilant 
inquirer of that day, as it does to us, ample materials for 
cross examination, which imposters would have avoided by 
general statements. 3. The manner in which the evange- 
lists narrate their story—the simplicity and unembarrassed 
confidence of their narration—their apparent unconscious- 
ness of the extraordinary nature of the events they record— 
the total absence of all art or management of every kind, 
To these admirable remarks of Dr. Chalmers, we could wish, 
he had added in the same spirited and powerful manner, the 
following not less remarkable and convincing proofs of au- 
thenticity. 

There is a perfect coincidence between the alleged char- 
acter of the authors, and the writings ascribed to them. We 
can only allude to a few particulars, and have no room for 
illustration. ‘The writers are said to be Jews by birth, and 
to have been educated in the Jewish religion ;—and we find 
in their narratives frequent allusions to Jewish ceremonies 
and customs—and continual quotations of words and phras- 
es from the Oid Testament. We may remark besides, that the 
writers, all except one, are said to have been unlearned men ; 
—and though we find them to possess every qualification of 
credible witnesses for the facts they relate—we can discover 
no great extent of information—no learning—no profound in- 
ferences—no subtle refutations—no allusions to the science 
of the times—no discursive argument. But one of the wit- 
nesses was a thoroughly educated Jew of distinction ;—and 
his writings are full of Jewish learning—abound with acute. 
ness and subtlety of reasoning—similies from heathen know- 
iedge—references to foreign customs—a luxuriance of thought, 
and appeals of the most persuasive and pathetic eloquence. 

We may observe too, that the characters of the gospel 
narrative are numerous and distinctly marked ; yet the per- 
sons who are introduced are no where descrited—there is no 
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character-drawing. Yet we find those traits of mind, and 
feeling, which are incidentally discovered at one time and un- 
der certain circumstances, appearing or inferrible at another, 
with just that change of manner, which the difference of cir- 
cumstances must occasion ; so that a consistent and perfect- 
ly natural character may be discovered from the incidental 
notices of any individual, whom the narrative of the evangel- 
ists may lead them to mention, modified as it necessarily 
must -have been, by the peculiar modes of observation and 
expression in the narrator himself. *This subject demands 
more attention than it has received, and we are convinced 
that an argument founded on the nice shades of character of 
the persons mentioned in the New ‘Testament, as affected by 
circumstances, and modified by the peculiar habits of remark 
and style of. narration of the writers, might be made, which 
would be scarcely less convincing than the work of Paley,} ofa 
similar nature, founded on the circumstances and cor@ition 
of the various characters. We have not room for examples 
at length, and only observe, by way of illustration, that the 
self-reliance, resolution, and devotedness to principle of 
Thomas after the resurrection of our Saviour, are those 
traits of character which induced the same man, before the 
event, alone to rise and encourage his fellow disciples, ¢ Let 
us also go that we may die with him? 'T he disciple, whom Je- 
sus loved, was more tender and affectionate than any of the 
Apostles ; and there appears in his character a slight degree 
of timidity, which is perfectly in unison with such. qualities. 
He was constantly with our ‘Saviour—at the raising of the 
daughter oi Jairus—on the mount—in the earden ;—he leaned 
on his bosom at the supper, was present at his crucifixion, be- 
came a son to the mother of his friend and master :—and when 
the rumour was spread, that the sepulchre was empty, he was 
the first to run thither, and «stooped down and looked in, but 
went not in ;°>—it was the ardent, zealous, resolute and im- 
petuous Peter, who was the first to enter. It is from such 


* We might have been spared this remark, if the grave had not so soon 
closed over “the author of the sermons on the character of our Saviour, of 


Peter and of Paul. 
‘Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 


Esse sinent.’ 
See Buckminster’s Sermons, 2d, 11th and 20th. 
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circumstances as these, which are too trifling and minute to 
be feigned, that the identity and keeping of the characters may 
be observed ; as in common life, it is in the minute, and to 
the casual observer, the accidental motion, gesture, look, tone 
and expressions, that the real motives of conduct and true 
bias of disposition, are seen to gleam forth. But we may not 
pursue this subject. If living examples were not before the 
writers, if the gospel story be a cunningly devised fable, 
Who are the wonderful inventors? They were poor, laborious 
men, in the humblest walks of life, without any accomplish- 
ment which might fit them for such a work—without any in- 
ducement to engage them in it. 

We intended to mention particularly some other omissions 
of Dr. Chalmers in this part of the subject. We have only 
space to allude to one other of the internal marks of ‘authen- 
i. the New ‘I'estament, too remarkable to be passed 
over silence, and totally distinct from any to which we 
have adverted. We refer to the language of the New Tes- 
tament. Every theological student knows that it is not pure 
Greek, but that it abounds with Hebraisms and Syriasms, 
which show the writers to have been of Hebrew origin. 
And, as after the first century, there were scarcely any Jew- 
ish preachers of the gospel, and the Christian fathers were 
ordinarily unacquainted with Hebrew, itis inferred, with no 
little degree of certainty, that these writings are to be as- 
cribed to the first century, and were the compositions of na- 
tive Jews writing in Greek ; the precise character and cir- 
cumstances of the purported authors. And another remarka- 
ble proof of authenticity is, that though the oriental idioms 
are preserved by all, there is a striking difference discernible 
in the style of each author, and a perfect similarity in the 
different pieces of the same writer; as for instance, in the 
Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, and in all 
the Epistles of St. Paul. 

‘The fourth chapter of the treatise is devoted to a consider- 
ation of the circumstances in the situation of the writers of 
the books of the New Testament, which should induce us to 
believe that they were true historians. Dr. Chalmers ad- 
yerts to the danger and death with which the preaching of 
Christianity must have been attended ; and from this infers 
the sincerity of their testimony ; and from the nature of the 
facts they relate, the impossibility of their having been de- 
ceived, 
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To the direct historical testimony, Dr. Chalmers subjoins 
the argument from prophecy; it is a very general, but 
correct and forcible statement of the subject. ‘The necessary 
obscurity of prophetical language is insisted upon ;—the an- 
tecedence of the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament is shown 
by the usual arguments, and the memorable prophecy with 
regard to the Jews is applied to their present condition. 
To this is subjoined a chapter in answer to the objections 
against Christianity, derived from geology, which we dismiss 
with observing, that it is quite as good a refutation as the ob- 


jection deserves. 


Dr. Chalmers has thought it necessary to crown this part 
of his labours by a chapter on the supreme authority of Rev- 
elation, which is addressed to Christians. ‘There is not, we 
suppose, any dispute among Christians with regard to the 
supreme authority of revelation. It is a contradiction in 
terms to say any thing different ; and Dr. Chalmers himself 
seems to be of this opinion. * No man, calling himself a Chris- 
tian, will ever disown in words the authority of the Bible. 
Whatever be counted the genuine interpretation, it must be 
submitted to.’ p. 155. The subject then, which Dr. Chalmers 
means to discuss, is the Interpretation of the Scriptures. ‘The 
great obstacles in his opinion to the proper interpretation of 
the scriptures, are the conclusions derived from natural the- 
ology. We have already attempted (much more fully than 
the objection would have seemed to demand, had not Dr. Chal- 
mers so carnestly insisted upon it,) to show the use of natur- 
al theology in the general scheme of Evidences for Christian - 
ity ; and it may be inferred from these remarks, that we con- 
sider inferences from that source as not unworthy our atten- 
tion in the interpretation of the New ‘lestament. 

We proceed to a consideration of the system of Biblical In- 
terpretation. tis not always easy to know precisely the 
meaning which Dr. Chalmers intends to convey. Some of 
his expressions have uncommon strength ; and when general 
effect, and not precision is required, are exceedingly felici- 
tous. But his repetitions are distressing to one’s patience ; 
and some slight variation of the terms, or some slight addi- 
tion to them, frequently throws an uncertainty over the whole 
subject. ‘This is peculiarly true in the statement of his prin- 
ciples of interpretation. We shal! therefore quote such pas- 
sages as appear to be most explicit, that we may not mis- 
represent his meaning, 
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‘ Now, what we complain of is, that while this principle is re- 
cognised and acted upon in every other composition which has 
come down to us from antiquity, it has been most glaringly de- 
parted from in the case of the Bible; that the meaning o 
thor, instead of being made singly and entirely a question of 
grammar, has been made a question of metaphysics, or a question 
of sentiment.’ p. 156. 

‘ Could we only get it reduced to a mere question of language, 


we should look at no distant period for the establishment of a pure 


and unanimous Christianity in the world.’ p. 157. 

‘ Let us apply the proper instrument to this examination. Let 
us never conceive it to be a work of speculation or fancy. It isa 
pure work of grammatical analysis. It is an unmiaed question of 
language. ‘The commentator who opens this book with the one 
hand and carries his system in the other, has nothing to do with it. 
We admit of no other instrument than the vocabulary and the lexi- 
con. p. 171. 


If Dr. Chalmers means only by the expressions which we have 
quoted and by all those loose and rambling remarks which con- 
clude his « Evidences,’ that we should come to the interpreta- 
tion of scripture with fair and open minds, without bias or 
prepossession of any kind, we certainly shall agree with him; 
and wonder so plain a principle should have cost him such a 
lavish expense of illustration. But if, as his words import, 
he intends to recommend a literal mode of translation as the 
only one of interpreting the Christian records, a short ex- 
position of this sad mistake may not be irrelevant. 

In the first place, we would ask Dr. Chalmers which of the 
Greek manuscripts, or what edition of the New Testament 
he would put into our hands, from which, with the aid of our 
dictionary and grammar, we are to pick out the meaning. 
Michaelis has described 292 manuscripts of the Greek Tes- 
tament, and his translator 177 more, which have been par- 
tially or wholly collated. Dr. Mill devoted thirty years to 
his edition of the sacred books; and those of Wetstein and 
Griesbach were the result of the labours of their assiduous 
lives. ‘The fact is, biblical criticism is itself a science, and 
intimately connected with the question of authenticity, and 
a necessary prerequisite to biblical interpretation. It involves 
a knowledge of the authority of manuscripts and editions, of 
the allied languages, and an acquaintance with the early fa- 
thers ;—of all which things, Dr. Chalmers gives no intima- 
tion whatever. 
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But suppose a text has been chosen—the next process. is 
that of interpretation. Dr. Chalmers adiits that the bible 
is to be interpreted like any other ancient book—that mere 
human learning must be brought te its elucidation, and that 
its pages require not to be illumined by a flash of supernatu- 
ral light. We proceed to examine the eflicacy of his appara- 
tus for biblical interpretation ; and we shail best do this, by 
adverting to the object and some of the diflicuities of this sci- 
ence. ‘I'he object is simply this—to ascertain the meaning of 
the author, and to associate with his words and expressions 
the same signification which was intended by him to be con- 
veyed to those persons, to whom they were originally address- 
ed. Now if language were definite, if every word and ex- 
pression were an Algebraic symbol, every. figure of speech 
a diagram, we should only be obliged to seek a correspon- 
dent expression in our own language. But we need not say 
how far this is from the fact. ‘The use of words is conven- 
tional, and they become signs or marks of thought by cus- 
tom or usage. No words are definite even to that people to 
whom they are vernacular, except those which designate the 
great external productions of nature; and these, perhaps, are 
the only words which can be said to have synonyms in other 
languages. And even these, strictly speaking, have not al- 
ways; for though the generic appellation may suggest some of 
the more obvious particulars of the object, yet other circum- 
stances are passed over. But if we recur to words which 
denote ideas, which have no external archetypes, as emo- 
tions evanescent and varying ideas, arbitrarily formed, 
the creations of fancy, and all the loose analogies of 
thought; it may be easily seen, that the difficulty of 
correct translation becomes almost insurmountable. The 
only approximation of which the subject admits, must be 
made by referring to all the circumstances which influence 
thought and feeling, for these, and of consequence words 
which are their signs, are affected by the religion, laws, cus- 
toms, pursuits of a people;—by their local situation, po- 
litical relations, modes of feeling and reasoning, degree of 
refinement, in fine, by all the circumstances of their con- 
dition. If we would know then the precise force of words 
and phrases in a foreign language, al! these circumstances 
must be known; and we are afraid there is no dictionary or 
srammar that will teach them to ns. 
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But in addition to the peculiarities which words assume from 
the general causes just mentioned, another difficulty arises 
from their inherent defects. Allowing that a single word 
may be definite and clear in its original signification, yet, 
from causes unnecessary here to state, it is transferred to an- 
other idea, allied in some distinguishing particular. This 
first transference, having been established by custom, be- 
comes the basis of a second, and thus the succession goes on, 
each allied to the former, but retiring further and further 
from the original notion, until the relationship, if we may so 
speak, cannot be traced between the parent idea and _ that 
which is last adopted. Stewart’s Essay on Beauty will re- 
cur to every one in illustration of these remarks, and every 
philosophical Lexicon abounds with examples. ‘I'o instance 
in asingle word in Schleusner’s. Under the word 22 may be 
found no less than eighteen distinct significations, and among 
the last is ¢ vita prava,’ which has no very striking similari- 
ty to the first, caro seu substantia corporis mollior in animali, 
Now it is true, that an interpreter of a dead language 
may, provided there is no great involution of phrase, by his 
Lexicon and Grammar, learn a precise signification for every 
single word in the original, and literally transfer it to his 
own language, and thus make a sentence which shall not want a 
meaning ; and after he has done all this, the probability is, 
that he has entirely mistaken and perverted the meaning of 
the original,—for ¢ it is one thing to constree a passage, and 
another to understand it.’ For the latter object, the Lexicon 
and Grammar, of themselves, are altogether inadequate. 

We add to these very cursory remarks, that besides the 
difficulty belonging to individual terms, there is another 
arising from the general character of all languages. From 
the circumstances above alluded to, every country has a lan- 
guage suited to its comforts and wants ; it has also a singu- 
larity of style founded on its peculiar genius and character. 
Hence it is, that in the language of a people, we may trace 
with great certainty the main outlines of national character. 
One language is flexible and graceful, another dignified and 
stately ; one is bold and free, another submissive and ser- 
vile ; one is honest and simple, another abounds with subtil- 
ty and courtliness; one is glowing and passionate, another 
is accurate and cold; ene is adapted to the making of war, 
and another to the making of love ; one is plain and una- 
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dorned, another luxuriates in all the magnificence of orien- 

talimagery. This diversity of general character creates a 
correspondent difficulty of tr anslation. Che Romans could not 
translate the comedies of the Greeks, and we have no phra- 
ses for the thousand delicacies of French compliment. 

What then will enable us to interpret correctly the produc- 
tions of an ancient or foreign writer? ‘The answer has al- 
ready been partly sueeested, and we only add, in general, for 
we have no room for “partic ulars and illustration, that beside 
the circumstances above alluded to, we must ascertain the 
condition of the writer, his peculiar character, an id especially, 
the precise object he had in view, and the peculiar state of 
the people he addressed. No Lexicon or Grammar will give 
us this information. A neglect of these considerations, per- 
haps more than any thing else, has filled our religton with 
corruptions. It is the interpreter who speaks, and not the 
author. 

It was our original intention to notice all the works of Dr. 
Chalmers. As is known to most of our readers, he has pub- 
lished, in addition to the treatise before us, aseries of * Discours- 
es on Revelation, connected with Modern Astronomy,’ and also 
several occasional sermous. As a preacher, no man since 


the time of Wesley and Whitefield, has acquired such popular- 


ity as Dr. Chalmers. But we have not space to consider as 
it may appear to deserve, the sufficiency of his answer to the 
objection sometimes derived from modern astronomy, nor 
to examine their literary merit so fully as such popular pro- 
ductions might seem to demand. We think we have shown 
a regard for the theological and literary character of Dr. 
Chalmers, by choosing his Evidences for the subject of our 
remarks, With regard to the Discourses, we only ob- 
serve, that we greatly marvel at the hardihood, which 
has submitted such productions to the censureship of a 
cool public, whose judgment is free from all influences 
of place and manner, and of individual character ; abeve all, 
—toadecision, which is unbiassed by that ready sympathy, and 
consequent liability to impulse, which always pervades large 
portions of the human family when assembled together, espe- 
cially when witnessing {he express indications of deep and ordi- 
narily hidden emotion—when each rer eives and reflects the im- 
oer s of the sentiment or passion which t is strug sling to mani- 

‘stitselfin all around him—and all individual emotion is merg- 
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We have now reached the conclusion of Dr. Chalmers’ 
book on the Evidences of the Christian Revelation. It can- 
not be considered complete, lucid or correct. He has unne. 
cessarily narrowed the ground of assent, by rejecting the aid 
of natural religion ;—there is some confusion in his appre. 
hensions of the reali force of the various species of evidence, 
and an illogical division of his subject in consequence ;—there 
is some over-statement with regard to the apostolic fathers; 
and he has not availed himself of all the historical resources, 
and still less of the mine of credibility, which is found in the 
writings themselves. ‘There is also to be observed, a great deal 
of vague remark, unnecessary illustration and irksome repe- 
tition ; and more than all, there is wanting a summary view of 
the whole subject—a strong statement of the strongest moral 
argument, which has ever been presented to the mind of 
man. He has given us rather the conviction of his own fervid 
and powerful mind on a part of the evidences, than a full 
statement of the whole. But this method of treating the sub- 
ject is not without its uses ;—it is best adapted, perhaps, to 
the greatest number of readers ; for many will feel the ear. 
nestness, glow, self-conviction, vivacity and energy of this 
work, who would not appreciate one which was more cool, 
and staid, and elaborate. Besides, there is much done, and 
dene well; and we are convinced, that no unbeliever in 
Christianity can come away from the perusal of this work, 
and retain his skepticism unshaken, without the assistance of 
his vices. More than this ;—in many parts of the work 
high and peculiar praise belongs to Dr. Chalmers. In 
his delineation of the feelings which mingle in the discussion 
in the minds of conscientious men,—in his statement of the 
grounds of reliance on historical testimony, and of the’ im- 
portance of the evidence of proselytism,—in his answer to the 
objection derived from the fewness of the early conver‘s to 
Christianity, we think he has no rival. Yet if any should 
feel his doubts unresolved after the perusal of this book, he 
need not sink down into the darkness and discomfort of unbe- 
lief; but he should endeavour to remove out of the cloud 
which has spread itself between him and heaven, by more 
earnest efforts, and by the assistance of better guides. 
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Art. XVIII.—The Resources of the United States of America, 
or A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing, 
Financial, Political, Literary, Moral and Religious capacity 
and character of the American People. By John Bristed, 
Counsellor at Law. Eastburn & Co. New York, 1818. 
pp. 505. 


Noscience has received a greater share of attention in mod- 
ern times, or has given rise to a greater variety of systems 
and parties, than political economy. It has been the favourite 
occupation of philosophers to investigate the elements of social 
happiness, and the causes of the greatness or decline of na- 
tions. Not content with admiring the fair proportions, and 
sound and healthy form a well-ordered commonwealth, they 
have laboured to dissect and lay open its whole internal struc- 
ture, to trace to the fountain the life that quickens it, and to 
find out the secret of its strength. Nothing in the affairs of 
social man has escaped the diligence of their search. Every 
profession and craft, employed in ministering to want or lux- 
ury, has been examined in its connexion with the common 
good, and followed into its remotest effects. The principles 
of our nature have undergone a similar scrutiny. All the 
desires and passions, that impel man to act, have been con- 
sidered in their relation, uot merely to the moral condition 
of the individual, but to the general interests of society. Re- 
ligion itself, which carries us to other scenes and other hopes, 
and reduces the most important concerns of life to the trifles 
of an hour; which points to the night and silence of the 
grave, as the not far distant end of all this noise, and bustle 
and commotion; religion itself, which seems to have so little 
concern with the earth-born hopes and restless contentions 
of men, is viewed and studied as one of the principal causes 
of national strength or weakness, anda chief agent in con- 
ducting a people to glory or wretchedness. 

The labour bestowed in the cultivation of political philo- 
sophy has not been without its reward. The principles of 
that philosophy have been more clearly defined and more 

familiarly illustrated. From the greater number and more 
accurate observation of facts, its conclusions have been form- 
ed with greater certainty, and applied with more confidence 
to practice. Statesmen have ae ‘knowle dged its authority, 
and have appealed to its lessons, whenever questions of na- 
Vol. VIE. No. 3. 59 ; 
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tional policy have been the subject of debate. It has not 
ended in cold and unmeaning speculation, but has embraced 
in its comprehensive beneficence every rank and class of 
men. It has taught the rich their dependence on the poor, 
and has increased the respect for the industrious orders of 
society, by shewing how important are their functions in up- 
holding the national greatness and power. By demonstrat- 
ing in how small a degree the accumulation of money con- 
tributes to national prosperity, it has diminished the pride of 
wealth. It has alleviated the burthens of the people by 
directing taxation to the least oppressive and most produc- 
tive objects. In truth, it would be hardly too much to say 
of this philosophy, that it has disclosed a new power in so- 
ciety to promote the happiness, and moral elevation of its 
members. ‘The end, to which it steadily aims, is the gen- 
eral diffusion of a spirit of order, decency and honest indus- 
try, to place within the reach of all the means of comfortable 
subsistence, and to make men happy and virtuous by the 
natural and easy development of their faculties and desires— 
‘ beata civium vita proposita est, ut opibus firma, copiis locu- 
ples, gloria ampla, virtute honesta sit.’ 

_ It is not to be supposed that all the glory of this science 
belongs to modern times. Many of the questions, discussed 
by late political writers, have grown, it is true, out of new 
relations and circumstances. ‘The extension of commerce, 
and the planting of distant colonies, have afforded subjects of 
inquiry and debate unthought of in ages alittle remote. But 
the leading principles of political science may be found in 
the treatise of Aristotle. He maintains that wealth consists 
rather in productive industry, than in the possession of the 
precious metals. He distinguishes between value in use and 
value in exchange. He appears to have well understood and 
considered the benefits of a division of labour ;* the nature 
of money, as the medium of exchange; the difference be- 
tween its intrinsic and its conventional value ;+ and the dis- 
tinction of labour into two classes, the one terminating in 
itself and leaving no visible effect, the other, embodied in 
a permanent form in the house, or ship, or piece of clothy 
about which it has been employed. With the economists of 
the present day, Aristotle gives the preference to agriculture 
over all other human employments. This sentiment indeed 


* Polit. Lib. ii. ch. 2 + Ethic, Lib. v. 
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was the almost necessary result of the limited and humble 
operations of commerce at that early period, and the very 
small space, which they occupied in the transactions of so- 
clety. 

The commercial system, on the other hand, sprang natur- 
ally from the multiplication of the objects of traffic, and the 
greater activity, variety and importance of commercial nego- 
tiations at the present day. ‘To the writers of the commercial 
and economical sects, and still more to those who have de- 
tected and exposed the errours of both, the world is indebted 
for many new and ingenious speculations in political philo- 
sophy, and for much additional light on the interesting topics 
which it embraces. 

The writers on statistics form a distinct class, whose 
labours have greatly assisted the progress of political philo- 
sophy by subjecting its theories to the test of experiment, and 
collecting those minute details, which correct the errours of 
former speculations, while they suggest new subjects of in- 
quiry and lead to new and important conclusions. It would 
be difficult, indeed, to measure the extent of our obligations 
to those, who by painful research among archives and public 
documents—by gathering from obscure and widely scattered 
sources a great variety of facts, and by long and laborious 
calculation, have succeeded in giving us accurate information 
concerning the population, revenues, trade and manufactures 
of all the principal countries. ‘The Germans have the merit 
of first reducing statistical science to a system, and teaching 
it in their universities. ‘The example of elaborateness and 
accuracy, Which their writers have given, has been followed 
by those of other nations ; and there is perhaps no branch of 
study which, at the present day, can be considered more 
flourishing. 

Until the late inestimable work of Mr. Pitkin, the United 
States were without any adequate statistical description. ‘This 
has amply supplied the deficiency, and has laid a broad and 
permanent foundation of national statistics. Supposing from 
the title of Mr. Bristed’s book, that he was treading on the 
same ground, we were at a loss to imagine, after so complete 
a view as Mr. Pitkin had presented. what necessity there 
could be for another. Our idea of a book of Resources was, 
that it must be something like that oldest statistical work on 
record, written entirely by the hand of Augustus, which Ti. 
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berius ordered to be brought forth and publicly read, while 
he amused the Roman senate and people with his mod. 
est pretence of refusing the imperial crown. In this, we 
are told, * opes public continebantur ; quantum civium, so- 
clorumque in armis ; quot claves, regna, provincie, tributa 
aut vectigalia, et necessitates ac largitiones; que cuncta 
sua manu perscripserat Augustus.’ But Mr. Bristed’s pre- 
face soon set this matter right. We there learned that it was 
not his intention, ‘to give a statistical view of the United 
States,’ ‘but merely to give a brief outline of their physical, 
intellectual and moral character, capacity and resources.’ 
This, it is true, gave us no very distinct notion of the sort of 
fare we were to be entertained with, but we concluded, that 
so large a book could not be written without a design to 
instruct ;—the words, ¢ Political, Literary, Moral, and Reli- 
gious,’ seemed to afford room for much interesting matter 
aside from mere statistics, and we therefore went on with an 
eager appetite for fact, and a resolution to derive our share 
of profit from «the great mass of materials, facts, documents 
and state papers,’ which the author had spent eight years in 
collecting. We believed that we were to have a general view 
of the religion, literature, laws and manners of our country, 
from w hich. we should be able to form a more correct estimate 
both of the space we have passed in the career of improve- 
ment, and of what remains to be accomplished. We confess, 
we have been disappointed. Mr. Bristed’s is not a book for 
learners. He has given us opinions, dissertations and decla- 
mations in abundance, but very little of fact or observation. 
He has amused us with fine speeches, and bold figures, and 
confident decisions, but he has seldom conducted us by sober 
and convincing argument to secure and tried conc lusions, nor 
has he often enlightened us by the communication of what 
was not known before, or by new views of things already 
familiar. He seems unwilling to be at the pains to digest, 
and arrange his materials. He seizes the pen, and writes 
with the vehemence of a man, who is running a race, scat- 
tering, as he goes, things goed and evil, without method or 
choice, himself mainly intent upon getting first to the goal. 
He discovers more zeal than patience, more strength than 
skill, more copiousness than order, and more vivac city than 
any thing else. For it is not to be denied, that he is some- 
times sprightly and pleasant; tells a good story naw and 
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then, and brings together words, that seem astonished to find 
themselves in so near a neighbourhood. ‘There is besides, 
with few exceptions, a benevolence and good feeling, an at- 
tachment to old fashioned principles and wholesome doctrines, 
a regard for religion and law, and a solicitude to relieve the 
miseries, and improve the characters of men, which make us 
regret that the author has not done all, that he seems capable 
of doing. 

We shall pass over Mr. Bristed’s introductory remarks, 
his chapter on the territory, agriculture, &c. of the United 
States, and those on commerce, manufactures and finances. 
On neither of these subjects does he appear to have bestowed 
much attention. His statements are general, and where the 
authority is not given, they have too little the character of 
accuracy, to deserve any confidence.* He refers to Pitkin 
for information as to such details, as are most important to 
be known, and if if were probable that this valuable work, 
the result of so much intelligence, labour and care, would by 
this means be brought to the knowledge of any, who other- 
wise would not have had recourse to its pages, we should 
think that for this alone Mr. Bristed deserved some commen- 
dation. 

The fifth chapter, treats of our government, policy and 
laws. After some remarks upen the study of political econ- 
omy, and upon the ancient systems of government, which 
he holds to be radically defective, he proceeds to transcribe 
the Federal Constitution, referring at the same time to analo- 
gous parts of the constitution of the several states. and dis- 
cussing, as he finds convenient, their good or evil tendency. 
ry’ > > - ‘4 ° -- 4 . 

Uhis is the only part of the work, in which we have been able 
to discover any thing like method, and here the order of 

* This is very conspicuous in his table of population for 1817, where 
he has given to New Jersey an increase from 1810 to 1817 of 100,260, 
while the increase from 1800 to 1810 was only 34,413 ; and to Connecti- 
cut, whose increase from 1800 to 1810 was 10, 940, he has given an increase 
for the last seven years of 87,626. In the s: ame page Mr. . Bristed asserts, 
that ‘the territorial extent of the state of New York is ten thousand 
square miles larger than all England and Wales taken together” Mr. 
Spafford, in his Gazettcer, estimates the whole area of the state at 
46,0853 square miles, including all the waters with half of Lake Cham- 
plain. The territory of England and Wales is stated by Hassel to be 
97,531, and by Mr. Arrowsmith {London Monthly Mag. 1816, p. 157] to 
be 57,960 square miles, making a difference of more than 21 000 square 


miles from Mr. Bristed’s statem: nt, without deduc ting the waters of 
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the constitution itself is closely followed. Mr. Bristed ac. 
knowledges at the outset his obligations to Mr. Smith, and 
indeed it will be found that the comparative views of the con- 
stitutions, and a large portion of the critical remarks, are 
drawn from the work of that gentleman, 

Mr. Bristed begins with the legislative power, and his first 
complaint is against the frequency of elections. It is very 
easy to point out the evils connected with too frequent elec- 
tions, but to determine the precise degree of frequency, that 
would be neither too much nor too little, will be found not free 
from difficulty. If annual elections are objected to, shall 
we substitute biennial or triennial, or shall we extend the 
period even to a greater number of years? It can hardly be 
said, that a representative chosen for two years will be more 
likely to be independent in his course of policy, than if chosen 
for one year. In either case, there must be a feeling of res- 
ponsibility to the power that committed the trust. But if the 
representative be at all worthy of that trust, he will be more 
ambitious of the present applause of a few enlightened and 
dispassionate men, than sclicitous about the clamours of the 
multitude. He will look beyond the present time, and proud- 
ly conscious of having done his duty, he will appeal with con- 
fidence to the event. Our own republic has furnished many 
triumphant examples of this contempt of popular clamour, 
But if, on the other hand, the representative be of that cring- 
ing disposition, that he will rather comply wiih the common 
delusion, than hazard his re-election, it is certainly far bet- 
ter, that he be re-elected for a short, than for a long term. 

Nor are we quite sure, that there is not as much danger in 
a long, as ina short term of office. If the speedy recurrence 
to the people be alleged on the one hand, may not the stronger 
temptation be urged on the other? Who, for the chance of 
bearing the honours of office one year longer, will expose 
himself to self reproach, to the present contempt of the wise 
and good, and at last to the curses of the very men, who 
might flatter and extol him now ? 

The truth is, that the whole theory of our governments is 
founded on the assumption, that the people will have virtue 
and intelligence enough to select the good and wise, if not 
the best and wisest, for offices of trust and power; and that, 
however they may be carried away by a momentary passion 
ér a strong delusion, they will ultimately return to sober and 
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practical good sense. If this assumption be wrong, then the 
whole system is also wrong. ‘The principle pervades it too 
deeply and generally, to leave any hope of remedy, if there 
exist this unsoundness at the core. In making these remarks, 
we would not be understood to recommend very short terms 
of office, as salutary ; nor to intend any thing more, than to 
shew that our existing institutions ought not at once to be 
condemned. With what degree of frequency the power en- 
trusted to the people should again return into their hands, 1s 
a question deserving a fair and thorough trial. The popular 
doctrine has been supported by men of eminent wisdom and 
integrity, even in England, 

At the time of passing the septennial act, we find Sir Ro- 
bert Raymond, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, contending 
for frequent elections, as the best corrective of some of the 
evils, which Mr. Bristed has here imputed to them, ¢ An 
annuity,’ he says, ‘for seven years, deserves a better con- 
sideration than one for three; and those, that will give 
money to get into Parliament, will give more for seven, than 
for three years. Nothing wiil so effectually prevent expenses 
as annual parliaments ; that was our ancient constitution, 
and every departing from it, is usually attended with great 
inconveniences.’ Parliamentary Debates, vol. vi. p. 440. 
And again, (p. 442.) ‘Is it reasonable any particular men 
should for a long time engross so great a trust exclusive 
of others? Can it be of advantage to the public, that the 
counties, cities and boroughs, should be long confined to 
those they have once chosen. their interests admitting of 
great variation in length of time? Frequent new parlia- 
ments are our constitution, and the calling and holding of them 
was for many ages the practice. Before the conquest, par- 
liaments were held three times every year, at Christmas, 
Kaster and Whitsuntide. In Edward Sd’s time it was en- 
acted, ‘that parliament should be holden every year once, 
uid oftener if need be.’ This must be understood of new 
parliaments, for prorogations and long adjournments were 
uot then known; they were never heard of till late years.’ 

Every form of government must have its evils, and in the 
popular form, the influence of the passions and prejudices of 
ihe people upon their representatives, the unsteadiness of 
‘ouncils and wavering policy, and the machinations of fac- 


lion, are not among the least. But ts their cause to be found 
vy of elections ¢ . 
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We may add, that it is well known, that most of the pro- 
vincial governments had an elective branch, re-elected with 
more or less frequency. After our independence was ac- 
quired, the habits, which had prevailed, were continued. 
They had become too deeply fixed to admit of change. In 
most of the New England states annual elections have pre- 
vailed from the first settlement of the country, and a propo- 
sal for biennial elections would probably be about as well re- 
ceived, as a proposal for biennial harvests. 

Mr. Bristed also objects to the mode of voting by ballot, 
which is so generally adopted among us. We cannot enter 
inio the discussion of this question. But if we mistake not, 
experience has proved that elections by ballot are much less 
Jiable to improper control, and far more orderly and quiet, 
than when the mode of polling is adopted. In New York, 
the constitution leaves it to experiment to decide, whether the 
mode by ballot should be continued, or the viva voce mode 
restored. The legislature of that state thought fit, after a 
fair trial, to adhere to the mode by ballot, and has thus given 
a strong practical testimony in its favour. As for the frauds, 
of which Mr. Bristed speaks, we do not believe in their ex- 
istence to any alarming extent. 

Universal suffrage; the qualification of property in the 
elected, required in many of the states ; the exclusion of the 
clergy by some state constitutions, and of the executive ofli- 
cers by that of the United States, from seats in the legisla- 
tore ; and the wretched, wasteful system of half-paying the 
public servants, are also criticised by Mr. Bristed. But 
these we must pass over. 

No part of the Federal Constitution has, in its practical 
effects, more completely vindicated the wisdom of those who 
contrived it, than the principle of rotation in the Senate. It 
is well calculated to unite with the smaller number, superior 
gravity, greater responsibility, and different mode of election 
of that branch of the legislature, in giving stability, consis- 
tency and foresight to our government and laws. We readily 
concur with Mr. Bristed in all the encomiums he has bestow- 
ed on it, and in regretting that so few of the state constitu- 
tions are guarded by a similar provision. The qualified 
negative vested by the constitution of the United States in the 
president, and by most of the state constitutions in the chief 
executive magistrate, either with or without a council, is also, 
and we think justly, a subject of Mr. Bristed’s applause. 
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In noticing the several powers, which are expressly given 
to the Congress of the United States, Mr. Bristed is led to 
speak of changing the seat of government. He discusses 
this subject at greater length, and with more zeal, than 
seems to us consistent with the avowed purposes of his book, 
and delivers his opinion in terms so broad and confident, 
that, however we may agree with him generally in opinions 
we must be allowed to hope, that he has here ascribed too 
important consequences to mere locality. 


¢‘ Indeed,’ he says, ‘it is almost impossible, that there ever can 
be a wise and efficient administration of the American govern- 
ment, while its seat continues at Washington ; because no prac- 
tical information upon any subjects of importance to the well- 
being of the community can be obtained there. If advice be 
wanted on any great political or commercial question, no advice 
can be had; for no statesmen or merchants reside at Washing- 
ton; and neither public nor private libraries are to be found 
there; [Is there not a Congress library of several thousand vol- 
umes ?] whatever wisdom is required must be derived from the 
members of Congress themselves. [Not quite a hopeless resort, 
we trust.}| Add to this, that there is mo weight of population, 
talents, property or character, to regulate and influence the dis- 
cussions of Congress, so as to restrain that venerable body from 
too often enacting absurd and oppressive laws.’ p. 145. 


A little before, Mr. Bristed had thus facetiously described 
our grave legislators. 


‘These very congress-men consisting of forty senators, and 
about two hundred representatives, are, for the greater part, made 
up of farmers, tradesmen, mechanics, feeless physicians and un- 

ractising lawyers, whose wages of legislation amount to six 
dollars a day during the session, while they sit brooding and en- 
gendering laws for the direction of the Union—these men, with- 
out equipages, nay, unattended by a single servant, annually 
wander up to Congress, from their respective districts, in steam 
boats, sloops and stages, and, during their session in the Federal 
City, are domiciled in boarding-houses.’ p. 142. 


Now, let it be remembered, that this book is expressly de- 
signed to convey to the people of Europe more correct no- 
tions of the * resources and character’ of the United States— 
that it is the work of one, who, though a foreigner, has 
adopted this, as his country, who, for the most part, speaks 

Vol. VIT. No. 3. 53 
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of us in high terms of praise, and whose unfavourable repre- 
sentations will of course be received as Confessions—and then 
we would ask, if one of those Europeans, knowing nothing 
or very little about us, should read these passages, will he be 
likely to be assisted by them to form just conceptions of our 
character and condition; or will he rather exclaim, ‘if such 
be the governors, what must be the people?’ Will he sup- 
pose, that Washington is within a day’s ride of Baltimore 
and Richmond, and two days of Philadelphia, or will he sup- 
pose it «a lodge in some vast wilderness,’ remote from human 
habitation, and almost as difficult of discovery, though not 
quite so inviting when found, as that secluded nation describ- 
ed in the travels of Gaudentio de Lucca? Will he not turn 
back with amazement to the declarations of a former page, 
that, 


‘ Humanely speaking, no circumstances can prevent these 
United States from becoming, eventually, and at no distant pe- 
riod, a great and powerful nation, influencing and controlling the 
other sv ereignties of the world,’ (p. 1)—that * these vast territorial 
domains are held by a population free as the air they breathe— 
a population powerful in physical activity and strength ; patient 
of toil and prodigal of life ; brave, enterprising, intelligent and 
persevering; presenting, both in body and in mind, the noblest 
materials for the formation of national greatness, prosperity and 
influence’ (p. 2)—‘ an enterprising, intelligent, spirited, aspiring 
people, that must be, ere long, and that ought, before this period, 
to have been, better known | and more justly appreciated by the 
potentates and nations of Europe}? p. 10. 


The executive branch of the government comes next into 
view. Mr. Bristed, in common with all others who are 
friends to the original principles of the Federal Constitution, 
laments the change in the mode of electing the president and 
vice president, which was made by the twelfth article of the 
amendments ; but he seems not to have understood the rea- 
son of the original provision. In requiring the ballots to be 
given for two persons, it was no doubt the intention, as far 
as was possible, to guard against any attempt on the part of 
large and influential states, to control the election. The 
electors must vote for two persons as president, one of whom 
must be an inhabitant of a different state from their own. It 
would of course generally happen, that the two persons voted 


for would not both be inhabitants of one state. Every 
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state must therefore necessarily have a competitor to the 
candidate it should support, and this division of the chance 
would make the temptation less to enter into any intrigue or 
cabal for the purpose of affecting the election of one of its 
citizens. For the same reason, in case of an equality of 
votes, the House of Representatives, on which the choice in 
such case fell, was to vote by states, anda majority of all 
the states was necessary to a choice. Nothing could have a 
stronger tendency to protect the smaller states, than these 
provisions ; and this, we conceive, to have been the object 
rather than a design to secure an equality of merit in the two 
officers. 

The repeal of this clause was the first inroad made upon 
the constitution, and it was one of no small importance in its 
character and consequences. 

The treaty-making power may be reg garded asa distinct 

branch in the organization of our gover nment, partly execu- 
tive, and partly legislative in its character. It is worthy of 
remark, that while the limits of every other power are accu- 
rately defined, upon this there is no other restriction, than 
that which arises from the want of po.ver in Congress to pass 
such laws as might be required for carrying the treaty into 
effect, or from the clauses in the Constitution expressly deny- 
ing certain powers to the United States. Should a treaty, 
for instance, stipulate for the imposition of a duty on articles 
exported, it must be ineffectual; but if it concede to the sub- 
jects of a foreign power a right to purchase and hold lands 
in any of the United States, this, though it repeals a very 
important part of the laws of every state, becomes at once 
‘the supreme law of the land;’ yet a law enacted by Con- 
sress to the same purpose would be altogether null, because 
it would exceed the powers vested by the constitution in that 
body. ‘There are many judicial decisions, which recognise 
this paramount authority of treaties. It will be sufficient 
here to refer to the case of Jackson vs. Wright, reported 4 
John. Rep. 75, in which an act of the legislature of New 
York was held inoperative, because opposed to the provisions 
of the treaty of 1794. 

‘Thus by the clause, § he shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the senators present concur,’ an unlimited 
legislative authority is vested in the president, and two thirds 
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of the Senate, excepting in cases expressly prohibited ; 
whereas the general theory of the constitution is. that all 
powers not expressly granted, or necessarily implied, are 
reserved to the states or to the people, and this general limi- 
tation of power is confirmed by an amendment. It is proba- 
ble, that this power was thought to be sufficiently limited by 
its very nature and purpose; and that, as it was impossible 


to foresee all the occasions of acting which our foreign rela- 
tions might produce, it was esteemed most safe to leave the 
treaty-making power unembarrassed by any specific enu- 
meration. Indeed it is not easy to see, in what manner this 
power can ever become oppressive or dangerous in its exer- 
cise, unless foreign corruption should find its way into our 
cabinet. Even in that case, it is suggested by the Federalist, 
that a treaty obtained by fraud would not be binding. But 
what court would have power to inquire into this fraud, and 
on that ground to refuse its respect to this ¢ supreme law of the 
land ?” 

A delicate and interesting question would arise, if a law of 
Congress should be passed conflicting with the provisions of 
a treaty. This could not well happen, while the president 
and Senate remained the same. But a change of menand of 
parties may bring about such an opposition after four or six 
years ; and in that case, we can hardly doubt, that the acts 
of that power, in the exercise of which the national faith is 
pledged, would be deemed of paramount authority. 

Mr. Bristed thinks it a happy feature in our national con- 
stitution, that it has not compelled the president to consult 
with an executive council ; and he condemns such of our state 
constitutions as have placed their chief magistrate under the 
control of such councils. The mischiefs imputed to this ar- 
rangement are, that responsibility is destroyed by being 
divided among many, and that the cxecutive is deprived of 
unity, decision and energy. 

Of the next great branch of our government, the judiciary, 
Mr. Bristed tells us little more than is contained in the sev- 
eral clauses respecting it, which he transcribes from the 
constitution. After saying, that by the American law, both 
state and federal, the crime of treason works no forfeiture of 
property, or corruption of blood, (which. by the way is not 
altogether true, since treason against the state of Massachu- 
eétts is punished by forfeiture of all the offenter’s goods, 
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chattels and lands,) and kindly informing us, that some very 
able arguments in favour of the English doctrine of attain- 
der may be found in Lord Hardwicke’s ‘Treatise on the Law 
of forfeiture,’ and in Warburton’s ‘Divine Legation of Mo- 
ses,’ be proceeds to give the substance of * some very val- 
uable observations on the American Judiciary,’ contained in 
Mr. Smith’s « Comparative View,’ and in Mr. Chancellor 
Kent’s introductory lecture, to his * Course of Law Lectures.’ 
We shall not follow him through these remarks, but shall 
only state, that the limitation of a judge’s continuance in 
office to a certain prescribed age, found in the constitutions 
of New York and New Hampshire, is censured as cruel and 
absurd; that the salaries of the federal judges are pronounc- 
ed, and we think very justly, to be insufficient; that the 
annual appointment of judges in Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Vermont, is entitled with our most hearty concurrence 
‘a lamentable provision ;? and that to make the judges re- 
movable otherwise than by impeachment is thought to en- 
danger their independence. 

The question, whether the courts of the United States can 
declare a legislative act void, which is repugnant to the con- 
stitution, has long since been at rest. Mr. Bristed, however, 
thinks proper to enter into a long argument to prove, that 
they ought to have this power. He would have done better, 
we think, if he had transcribed the admirably clear and con- 
clusive reasoning of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of 
Marbury vs. Madison, (1 Cranch’s Rep. 176.) He would 
have there found, that ¢ a legislative act contrary to the con- 
stitution is not law,’ and of course, that he is in an errour, 
when he says, as he does in page 189, that the federal judi- 
ciary,; ‘have no power to determine the validity of state 
statutes, by the provisions of state constitutions, that pow- 
er belonging exclusively to the state judiciary.’ If a sta- 
tute repugnant to a state constitution is void, it can no 
more be respected as law by the courts of the United States, 
than by those of the state, especially as the former are direct- 
ed by the judiciary act to make the laws of the several states 
in which they sit, the rules of their decision. But it is. suffi- 
cient to refer to cases, in which this power has been exercis- 
ed by the federal courts. They are Terret vs. Tayler, 9 
Cranch’s Rep. 55, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and Society, &c. vs. Wheeler, 2 Gall, Rep. 105, in the Circuit 
Court of the first Circuit. 
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‘There is another important errour in page 192. Mp, 
Bristed there says; ‘in some of the states an atlachment law 
prevails, under which a person, absent from the state, m may 
have a judgment rendered against him, that shail bind all his 
property all over the world, without any personal notice being 
given to him, or any opportunity afforded for him to defend 
the suit; which is a mode of proceeding contrary to the first 
principles of justice. This attachment law is in full force 
throughout all the New England, and many of the Southern 
and Western States.’ This certainly is not true, as to any 
one of the New England states, the lien by attachment being 
in all of them confined to real property described in the ofti- 
cer’s return, and to goods and chattels, which he takes into 
his actual custody. ‘There is no correct information in Mr, 
Bristed’s book, that will half compensate for this hasty and 
groundless imputation upon the character ef our laws. 

By way of conclusion to his remarks on the Constitution 
of the United States, Mr. Bristed inserts the plan of govern- 
ment prepared by General Hamilton. The leading features 

of this scheme are, that the senators and chief oxpoutine offi- 
cer are to hold their offices during good behaviour ; all im- 
peachments to be tried by a court, consisting of the chief 
justice of each state; and the governor of each state te be 
appointed by the general government. 

We have now accompanied Mr. Bristed through his ¢ sum- 
mary of the provisions of the United States’ Constitution, 
in Which we have been the more minute, because, if any part 
of the book has any value, we think it must be this. Yet 
we are ata loss to imagine, how any, whether citizens or 
foreigners, are to gather useful instruction concerning our 
government and laws from the pages we have been reviewing. 
‘They coniain no facts connected with these subjects, which 
have not been before ina far more palpable shape, placed 
within the reach of all, who feel any interest to know them. 
Nor can we think it other than strange, considering the pur- 
pose for which Mr. Bristed professes to write, that he has 
given no account of the several departments of our govern- 
ment, their organization, duties and powers; and has said 
not a word to help his readers to understand the manner, in 
which our reverues are collected, our commerce foreign and 
internal regulated, our territories governed, and the authori- 
ty of the laws enforced in every part of our empire. He has 
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done about ss much towards giving a correct knowledge of 
our government and Jaws, as one would do towards under- 
standing a complicated machine, who should set before us 
only the moving power, without attempting to describe the 
wheels and springs, by which motion is communicated to 
every part, nor any of the minute operations which conspire 
to produce the intended effect. We are told, that Congress 
has power to coin money and to regulate its value; but we 
are no Where informed, that any use has been made of this 
power. ‘The mint establishment is not once alluded to. The 
same may be said of almost every other power, which is 
eranted to the general government. 

But it is a sti!l more unaccountable omission, that so im- 
portant a branch as the judiciary should be passed over with 
nothing more, than a mere detail of the constitutional provis- 
ions respecting it, a disquisition upon the independence of 
judges, a few remarks upon their power to decide according 
to the constitution rather than statutes, where they are op- 
posed ; anda hint at the questions, whether states can be 
sued, and whether there is any common law jurisdiction in the 
United States’ Courts. It was incumbent on Mr. Bristed to 
do much more than this. He should not have left his readers 
in ignorance, that courts inferior to the Supreme Court have 
been erected, by which justice is dispensed in every part of 
the country. He should have explained, what to those who 
look on us only from a distance. must appear mysterious, the 
existence of two independent and co-ordinate judiciaries act- 
ing immediately upon the people in every state. He should 
liave pointed out that singular feature in our judicial institu- 
tions, the union of common-law, chancery and maritime ju- 
risdiction in one and the same court, so that it is often called 
upon to act in the three characters successively in a single 
day. The powers of the Supreme Court, both original and 
appellate, should have been described, as they actually exist 
and are exercised, under the laws passed by Congress in 
obedience to the constitution. It was the more necessary to 
do this, because it was very early held, that the Supreme 
Court derives no jurisdiction immediately from the constitu- 
lion, but is invested by Congress with all the powers it pos- 
sesses. ‘That the constitution is imperative upon Congress 
io sive all the powers specified, and that it can give no mere, 
was not less important to be Known, than the powers thene 
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selves. ‘The single case of Marbury vs. Madison would con. 
vey a more complete knowledge of our judicial system, than 
the provisions of the constitution, with all Mr. Bristed’s com- 
ments ; and yet this case is but one among many, that might 
be quoted. Did Mr. Bristed think it unnecessary to say any 
thing more of our criminal code, than that ¢ it is much milder 
than that of England?’ Did he think himself enlightening 
or instructing any one by this general declaration? But if 
we should attempt to give a catalogue of all Mr. Bristed’s 
omissions, we should make a book, as large as the Resources, 
The truth, we suspect, is, that he finds it much easier to 
draw out long and verbose discussions, than by slow and 
patient toil to collect, arrange and communicate useful facts, 

The following passage is a specimen of the loose, general 
and inaccurate character of most of Mr. Bristed’s statements, 


‘ The laws in this country generally favour the debtor at the 
expense of the creditor, and so far encourage dishonesty. The 
number of insolvents in every state is prodigious and continual! 
increasing. They very seldom pay any part of their debts, but get 
discharged by the state insolvent laws with great facility, and 
secrete what property they please for their own use, without the 
creditor’s being able to touch a single stiver.’ p. 286. 


But the deplorable picture of our state courts presented in 
the following paragraph, is something worse than general ; 
it has no foundation in truth, and must be set down to the 
author’s imagination, or to his propensity for broad and 
sweeping assertions. 


‘ Throughout the separate states, whatever may be the mode of 
appointing or the official tenure of the superior judges, the justices 
and judges of the Common Pleas, and other inferior courts are 

erally appointed during pleasure, and receive their income 

rom the fees of office ; whence litigation is grievously encourag- 
ed among the poorer classes of the community, and a herrible 
perversion of justice corrupts the whole body of the common- 
wealth, p. 287. 


Alas! for Mr. Bristed’s adopted country, if this is to be 
believed ! There is much reason to fear that all ¢ its physical 
capacities,’ and ‘ prodigious capabilities’ will hardly save it 
from ruin. 

We shall not attempt, to trace Mr. Bristed through his 
long disquisition upon the radical weakness of our govern- 
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met, which however is ¢ continually to increase in strength, 
the longer it lasts ;? nor shall we so much as enumerate the 
opinions and arguments, philosophical, moral, political and 
historical, which are mixed up with occasional pleasantries, 
and many soaring rhapsodies, in the rest of this long chap- 
ter. Most of these have nothing to do with the main subject, 
put are honest and harmless. From this last remark, how- 
ever, we must except the author’s opinion more than once in- 
timated, that it is for the interest of the United States to 
‘agerandize’ themselves by acquiring, no matter how, the 
Floridas, and the Spanish West India colonies. If it be true, 
as the author asserts, that ¢ Britain, during her late conflict 
with revolutionary France, offered either Cuba or St. Do- 
mingo to this country,’ but Mr. Jefferson declined the offer, 
we applaud Mr. Jefferson for so doing; nor can we think, 
that he has thereby ‘ materially delayed the career of Ameri- 
ca towards the summit of national ascendancy and great- 
ness,’ (p. 246.) We are not yet quite so ‘statesmanlike’ as to 
hold governinents absolved from the ties of moral justice ; nor 
do we believe, that it is consistent with any enlightened poli- 
cy for the United States to scek the possession of foreign 
colonies. 

Several pages of this chapter are occupied with remarks 
on the study of the law, and advice to the American student. 
In noticing the several institutions and lectures for the study 
of jurisprudence, Mr. Bristed has omitted the Law Profess- 
orship and Law School recently founded at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

In his chapter on the literature of the United States, Mr. 
Bristed has enumerated a great variety of reasons for our in- 
feriority in this respect to the older nations of Europe. We 
think them, in general, just, and they are such as necessari- 
ly grow out of our social and political condition. In no de- 
partments however, which depend on the force of their own 
minds,—* que natura, non litteris, assecuti sunt’—can Amer- 
icans be deemed deficient. This Mr. Bristed acknowledges, 
as well as the general diffusion of the most useful and neces- 
sary knowledge among all classes of our people. He says 
truly, that the best scholars among us are those, who are de- 
voted to some other pursuit, and are chiefly ambitious of em- 
inence, as divines, judges, lawyers or legislators. We have, 
at least, the consolation to perceive, that as the means of ed 
Vol. VII. No. 3. 54 
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ucation are increased, the desire of becoming thorough 
scholars increases with them. Nor even against the in- 
uence of so many causes, have we been without some bright 
exainples of science and cracitini. One of these, now in the 
midst of his life and his studies, has been too celebrated for 
his researches in mathematics and astronomy, to be omitted 
With propriety in an account of the present state of our litera- 
ture. ‘The first philosophical society in Europe has recently 
pronounced its decision upon the value of his labours, by en- 
rolling him among its members. We regret, that Mr. Bris- 
ted, while noticing our living authors, forgot to include Mr. 
Bowditch in the number. 

It is true, that Mr. Bristed has cut short all objections of 
this sort by declaring, that it is not his intention, ¢ to no- 
tice all the writers, who have, by their talents and informa- 
tion, shed a lustre on the United States-;-but merely to mark 
out a few examples of different species of literary excellence,’ 
Buteven this intention, limited as it is, is sv imperfectly execut- 
ed. as rather to mislead, than to iustruct. If any of our 
publications are distinguished by classical purity of style, as 
well as depth and originality of thought, it is our sermons. 
These are altogether unnoticed, nor is theology mentioned as 
a branch of study, to which Americans have given any atten- 
tion. It would hardly be discovered from Mr. Bristed, that 
we have any politica! writers of note, excepting Mr. Walsh. 
Even the ¢ Defence of the American Constitutions,’ a work rich 
in learning and in the philosophy of government, and treat- 
ing besides upon subjects, which occupy so many pages of Mr. 
Bristed’s book, is passed over with the same silence, as if it 
had never existed. 

The subject also required a more full account of our sever- 
al literary societies and of their publications We are only 
told, that ‘there are learned societies in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, which have contributed, and are continual- 
ly contributing much to the growth of intellect and informa- 
tion in the United States.’ 

Several of the statements contained in this chapter have 
occasioned us no little surprise, and we cannot but think, 
that they partake more of the spirit of some of those travel- 
lers, who are censured in the introductory remarks to this 
volume, than of that observing, philosophic temper, to which 
Mr. Bristed lays claim for himself. 
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His remarks on the use of kooks in our public libraries are 
of this character, but we shall pass them over, to notice some 
still more singular and extravagant misrepresentations. Who 
ever suspected, that in our schools, + the use of the grammar 
is either exploded altogether, or very superticially taught.’ 
Yet this is very gravely asserted by Mr. Bristed, [p 322.] 
and he steps forth as the champion of syntax and prosody, to 
defend them against the conspiracy, which is about to depose 
them from their high place in the business of education, and 
to substitute the Dictionary, and Lexicon and Vocabulary in 
their stead. It must be allowed, that he puts forth a strong 
aim for their protection, and very clearly demonstrates, what 
very few have doubted, that without the study of grammar, 
languages cannot be thoroughly acquired. Yet so deep hold 
has this plot obtained of his imagination, that he gives up the 
cause in despair, and, in spite of all his efforts, anticipates the 
triumph of the anti-grammarians— Nevertheless, we shall 
probably witness the abolition of grammar, as the basis of 
classical study in the United States.’ [p. 326.] 

We hardly need say, that we believe Mr. Bristed’s fears 
on this head to be altogether groundless. 

It is also quite new to us, and we believe will be so to most 
of our readers, ‘ that the Americans, all over the union, read 
Greek and Latin with the Scotiish pronunciation’—and_ that 
the reason of this anomaly is, that ‘ever since the country 
has been settled, the dead languages have been generally 
taught by Scottish schoolmasters and professors, who graft- 
ed their own mode of pronunciation upon the native stock 
of English in the United States.’ (p. 337.) Now it is very 
well said, (p. 337.) that ¢ there appears to be no good reason, 
why the Americans, who, in general, pronouuce the Eng: 
lish language in greater purity, than the people of England, 
should violate all the analogies of their own living pronuncia- 
tion, and ingraft into their: classical utterance a foreign tone 
and accent borrowed from the Scottish ;? and we beg leave to 
add, that there is no better reason for asserting that they 
have done so. The thing is not more unnatural, than it is 
untrue, 

We can never forget, that all this is set down for the pur- 
pose of making us better known to the people of Europe. It 
is because, ¢ the Americans themselves have not yet told their 
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own story well; nor sufficiently directed their mind towards 
fathoming tie capabilities of their own country,’ that Mr, 
Bristed kindly takes up the pen. We suspect our New Eng- 
landers, both male and female, will hardly thank him for such 
an introduction, as is contained in the following paragraph. 


‘ This eloquence of the nose, rather than of the mouth, prevails 
greatly in New England, whose surplus population has long been 
spread annually over New York and the Western States; 
whence this mode of elocution is continually gaining ground 
throughout the Union. Its origin is supposed to be traced to the 
County of Kent in England, and it greatly resembles the nasal 
sing-song, or eternal chant of the few elder Scottish congregations, 
whether covenanters, er seceders, that are yet to be found in 
this country. Unfortunately our ears are saluted with these fu- 
nereal sounds at the bar, from tie pulpit,and eax cathedra, in the 
colleges. In common conversation also we meet them; and 
even the roseate lips of female loveliness occasionally condescend 
to call in the aid of the nasal organ to temper the sweetness of 
their silver tones.’ p. $31. 


But the clergy, we think, have the best reason to com- 
plain. They are charged with monopolizing the professors’ 
chairs, and introducing a very low and imperfect system of 
education in our colieges. Lectures, it is said, ‘on great 
general subjects’ are seldom delivered there, because these 
monoplizing clergy are inadequate to the task of unfolding 
the principles of «moral philisophy, metaphysics, political 
economy, history, belles leitres, and rhetoric.? Against this 
accusation we would raise our most solemn protest. If the 
professors’ chairs are most often filled by clergymen, it is be- 
cause they, by their talents and learning, by their retired 
habits, their exemplary lives, and their separation from the 
pursuits of ambition or of gain, are best qualified to fill thei. 
Lectures in these. branches are now, it is believed, delivered 
in our principal colleges, and if some of them have not been 
introduced till of late, the delay is to be attributed to the in- 
fancy of all our institutions. 

We shall here leave Mr. Bristed’s chapter on literature, 
adding merely, that it is correct only where it is useless. 

We must confine ourselves to a very slight notice of the 
chapter «on the habits, manners, and character of the United 
States.’ We are better satisfied with some parts of this chap- 

Wry trarwith any other part of the book. It contains some 
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wholesome remarks on the influence of religion and morals, 
and decribes, with a good degree of accuracy, both our virtues 
and our faults. ‘The unhappy consequences of infidelity and 
atheism are strongly depicted, and some of our most valuable 
institutions of a charitable or religious nature receive their 
due share of praise. The following passage closes a view 
of the moral state of the world at the time when Christianity 


apppeared. 


‘Wherever Christianity spread its mild and benignant light, the 
waste and wilderness of life began to bloom as the paradise of 
God ; the nations of the earth became purified and exalted in all 
their moral and intellectual faculties; they were freed from the 
fetters of political, social and domestic slavery ; they were more 
advanced in skill and knowledge, more deeply versed i in science, 
more accomplished in literature, more alive to industry and en- 
terprise, more refined in all social intercourse, more adorned with 
every noble virtue and every polished grace, more benevolent to 
man, more devoted to God.’ p. 400. 


The following is Mr. Bristed’s description of the habits 
and manners of New England ; we insert it out of justice to 
him, as making some amends for passages before quoted. 


‘In New England property is more equally divided than in any 
other civilized country. There are but few overgrown capitalists, 
and still fewer plunged into the depths of indigence. Those states 
are alike free from the insolence of wealth, on one hand, and the 
servility of pauperism onthe other. ‘They exhibit a more perfect 
equality in means, morals, manners and character, than has ever 
elsewhere been found. With the exception of Rhode Island, they 
all support religion by law; their numerous parish priests, all 
chosen by the people themsely es, moderately paid, and in general, 

well informed ‘nd pious, are continually employed on the Sab- 
baths, and during the week days, in the instruction and amend- 
ment of their respective congregations; their elementary schools 
are established in every township, and perhaps not a native of 
New England is te be found, who cannot read and write and cast 
accounts. They live univ ersally in villages, or moderately sized 
towns; and carry on their commercial, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural operations, by the voluntary labour of freemen, and not 
by the compelled toil of slaves. In sobriety of morals and man- 

ners, in intelligence, spirit and er iter prise, ihe New England men 


and the Scottish are very much alike.’ p. 42 


In this chapter, and in that on our laws and policy. 
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Mr. Bristed imputes to the poor laws much of the profli- 
gacy and misery, which are found among the lower classes of 
society. In connexion with this subject, he introduces very 
properly that of excessive drinking, a vice which is making a 
most alarming progress among us, and calls loudly for more 
effectual means of restraint, and still more, for some judicious 
scheme for saving the younger part of the community from its 
destructive influence. We are told (p. 440, 441,) that in the 
city of New York, there are three thousand houses licensed to 
sell spirituous liquors, while in London, containing twelve 
times the population, there are no more than four thousand 
two hundred and twenty. 

We have the fullest belief in the injurious effects of slavery 
upon the morals and habits of a people ; but its tendency, in 
those parts of our country Where it exists, is in some meas- 
ure counteracted by their political connexion with other states 
exempt from this evil. The city of Charleston, especially, is 
distinguished for a refinement of manners, and a proficiency 
in all the arts and charities of social life, which must throw 
suspicion upon every tale like the following. 


‘In South Carolina, the negro slaves are, by law, burned alive 
for the crimes of arson, burglary and murder. So lately as the 
year 1808, two negroes were actually burned alive, over a slow 
fire, in the midst of the market place in the city of Charles- 
ton.” p. 155. 

We have inquired into the truth of the fact here stated, and 
upon the authority ‘of intelligent citizens, who resided in 
Charleston at the time, we pronounce it groundless, ‘The 
author has given a too credulous ear, and a too willing cir- 
culation, to some false or exaggerated report. 

In page 425, we have another instance of the levity and 
rashness, with which Mr. Bristed adopts and retails anec- 
dotes of this sort. 


‘ Virginia prides itself on the comparative mildness, with which 
its slaves are treated ; and yet, in the first volume of the Ameri- 
can Museum there is a heart-rending account of a slave being, 
for some offence, put into an iron cage, suspended to the branch- 
es of a lofty tree, and Jeft to perish by famine and thirst, unless 
the birds of prey, to admit which, tle-bars of the cage stood at in- 
tervals melee y wide, could terminate his life sooner, by 

2 cs and talons into his vitals. In the mean time 
the eagle, the vulture, and the raven feasted upon the quivering 
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flesh of the living victim, whose body they mangled at their own 
leisure ; and the high-spirited republicans of the ancient dominion 
were gratified by knowing, that the air was tainted by the putre- 
faction, and loaded by the expiring cries and groans of an agoniz- 
ed fellow-man, doomed to die by protracted torture.’ p. 425. 


We have read the original of this story, and it is indeed a 
‘heart rending account,’ far exceeding in horror the faint 
abstract which Mr. Bristed has presented. But it bears on 
its face, in every sentence, the unequivocal nzarks of fiction. 
And a fiction it undoubtedly is ; for in the American Museum 
it apears as an extract from Hector St. John’s American 
Farmers’ Letters, a production principally of the imagina- 
tion of the same St. John De Crevecoeur, of whose ¢ pretend- 
ed travels’ Mr. Bristed speaks not very respectfully in his 
introductory remarks. 

We have room but for one more of Mr. Bristed’s accusa- 
tions; and that, if true, would denote a state of socicty so 
horrible and barbarous, that we can hardly, conceive of a 
fate more pitiable, than that of being compelled to live in such 
a country. 


‘Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as social subordina- 
tion in the United States. Parents have no command over their 
children, nor teachers over their scholars, nor lawyers nor phy- 
sicians over their pupils, nor farmers over their Jabourers, nor 
merchants over their clerks, carmen and porters, nor masters over 
their servants, All are equal, all do as they like, and all are 
free not ty work, except the master, who must be himself a slave, 
if he means his bysiness to prosper, for he has no control over any 
other head, eyes or hands. than his own, Owing, perhaps, to the 
very popular nature of our institutions, the American children 
are seldom taught that profound reverence for, and strict obedi- 
ence to their parents, which are at once the basis of domestic 
comfort, and of the welfare of the children themselves. Of course. 
where there is no parental authority, there can be no discipline in 
schools and colleges. Ifa preceptor presume tv strike, or effec- 
tually punish a boy, he most probably loses at least one scholar, 
perhaps more. And as no inconvenience attaches to a boy’s 
heing expelled from school or college, the teachers have no autho- 
rity, nor learning any honour in the United States.’ p. 458. 


To those, who know any thing of our social and domestic 
relations it is unnecessary to say, that the original of this 
sad picture exists no where, but in the writer’s imagination. 
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Mr. Bristed’s style is of the worst kind. He is sometimes 
coarse, but never simple or natural. His great efforts for 
the most part rise into the region of bombast, and his com- 
mon style is never far removed from it. He often makes 

use of a pert, petulant manner, which has an air of gaiety, 

and affects to please by its tartness. He attempts to treat 
things ‘ina free and merry way,’ and would be thought 
facetious ; but if, according to Isaac Barrow’s definition, 
facetiousness implies ‘a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a 
special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of 
wit more than vulgar,’ we think Mr. Bristed’s humour has 
not the true marks. We do not discover in his writing any 
of that pure classical taste, with the want of which he re- 
proaches us Americans. 

We shall quote a few passages, all we have room for, in 
confirmation of these remarks, after noticing Mr. Jefferson’s 
prediction of the ruin of England ; 


‘Thy heart was father, Thomas, to that wish !’—~ But nearly 
forty years have rolled their eventful tide of time, since the sage 
of Monticello croaked, from out his mountain cavern, this ill- 
omened prophecy—and the sun of England is not set. Nay, has 
it yet culminated from the equator ? Have facts accorded with 
the sinister forebodings of this inauspicious prophet? Since the 
utterance of this oracular dirge, has she not broken down the 
giant strength of revolutionary “France ; ; restored the balance of 
empire to Europe ; given peace to an exhausted world; and seat- 
ed herself upon an eminence of national glory, that ‘casts into 
shade all the lustre of Greek and Roman fame?’ _ p, 270. 


After speaking of the difficulties, with which England has 
io contend ; 


¢ Meanw hile her child and rival, America, is rapidly emerging 
into unparalleled national creatness ; ; is flaming upwards, like a 
anaes of fire; so that all the western horizon is ina blaze with 
the brightness of its ascending glory.’ p. 244. 


In page 195, we have the following string of InCOMEIMOUS 
metaphors ; 


‘And it is full time, that the people of this country should 
‘earn the necessity of ballasting the speculative projects of the 
sanguine, the credulous, the precipitate political innovator with 
the cautious deliberation, the practical wisdom of the experienced, 
forecasting statesman, of the profound and enlightened judge. 
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‘Then, indeed, might the whole Federal Union be melted down 
into one living body of national peace, security, permanent pros- 
perity and power, by the gradual diffusion of a uniform system of 
municipal law over all the different confederated state sovereign- 
ties. It would not then be easy, even for the hydra-headed 
monster faction herself, to disentangle the warp and the woof, 
which might be interwoven, thread upon thread, throughout all 
the texture of society.’ 


These are by no means the worst passages in the book. 
We have selected them because they were short. There are 
besides in almost every page inaccuracies of language and 
style, such as the following ; 


‘The whole country is one continued intersection of rivers,’ 
(p: 2)— has caused ‘the star of Napoleon to fade into a dim 
tinct ;’ (P- 51)—‘ felicitous cantagion of liberty,’ ‘ felicitous in- 
vention,’ ‘most felicitous of all the diplomatic transactions,’ 
é daring and felicitous heroism.’ The reader is ‘ recommended to 
peruse’ Inchiquin’s letters; (p. 297)—and ¢ Congress is recom- 
mended to improve’ tlie organization, &c. of the militia ; (p. 497)— 
honest men are called upon ‘to rampire the Union round about 
with their bodies ;’ (p. 213). ‘In New York are manufactured 
wheel carriages of all kinds, the common manufactories, refined 


sugar, &c. and steam-boats.’ p. 62. 


Mr. Bristed seems to have a particular fondness for count- 
ing-house expressions. We meet every where with such 
phrases as, 


‘ Averaging a fertile soil’—‘ averaging an increase’—‘ to aver- 
age a superiority *—the ¢ demand? for hypocrisy i is said to be in 
proportion to that for true religion, (p. 414) and exhibitions of 
great talents always to follow ‘the demand for their display ;’ 
(p. 488)—* the literary, like every other market, must alw ays be 
supplied with commodities i in quality and quantity proportioned 
to its demand for merchantable wares ;? (p.311). So too, we 
read (p. 316) of § consuming the talent of the country in the effu- 
sion of newspaper essays.’ There is an occasional coarseness and 
vulgarity ; thus, (p. 46) ‘ America cannot contend with British 
manufactures in foreign markets, seeing they are beat in the un- 
equal competition at ~ home :? ;? (p, 432)— —‘ learning, &c. have not 
yet made much headway in the west ;’ (p. 47 3)— disseminating 
the dead-lights of infidelity and jacobinism "and in page 408 we 
are told ‘it sometimes happens that Jehovah himself is shouldered 
from the altar.’ 
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We find in this book, and in the Resources of the British 
Empire, the phrase, ¢ without a peradventure,’? which we can 
hardly think to be English. 

We shall now quote what appears to us to be one of the 
best written passages in the book, and to describe with con- 
siderable Jiveliness the appearance of our travelling emi- 
grants. 


‘On the great route towards the Ohio, the traveller has constant 
in view groups of emigrants, directing their steps towards the land 
of promise ; some with a little light waggon, covered with a sheet or 
blanket, and containing bedding, utensi “¢ Bhet pes ga a colony 
of children, drawn by one or two small horses, and perhaps ac- 
companied by a cow. A few silver dollars also are carried for the 
purchase of public land, at two dollars an acre, one fourth of the 
purchase money to be paid immediately upon entering the claim 
at the land-office of the district, where the purchase is located, 
The New England pilgrims are said to be known the light 
step and cheerful air of the women, marching in front of the 
family caravan; the New Jersey wanderers by being quietly 
housed under the tilt of the waggon; while the Pennsylvania 
emigrants creep, loitering behind, with melancholy gait and slow. 
A cart with one horse, or a single horse and pack-saddle, trans- 

orts afamily from the eastern to the western section of the 
sell a distance of between two and three thousand miles; and, 
not unfrequently, the adventurer carries all his fortune on his 
staff, while his wife, bare footed, follows, bearing on her shoulders 


the treasure of the cradle.’ p. 427. 


Mr. Bristed’s ‘ eight years’ have, we fear, been spent to 
very little purpose, if they have not been more profitable to 
himself, than his ¢‘ voluminous masses of materials relating to 
our Federative Republic’ are likely to be to the world. He has 
certainly, however, improved, both in style and matter, since 
we made our first acquaintance with him as an author, which 
it was our fortune to do some years since, in the character of 
a pedestrian traveller into the highlands of Scotland. Two 
octavo volumes, embellished with an engraving exhibiting at 
full Iength our author and his companion in their travelling 
dress, were the fruit of that tour. The disguise of an Amer- 
ican sailor, which Mr. Bristed assumed, betrays his early 
predilection for this country. His adventures are related in 
a style of affected humour, and a carefulness to say nothing 
‘in the simple and plain way,’ of which we trace some re- 
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mains even in this more matured production of the author’s 
genius. We remember little more of them, than that they 
were generaily such, as gentlemen might expect to meet with, 
who take upon themselves the disguise of vagabonds; that 
they were arrested as spies at one time, and in want of a 
night’s lodging at another ; and that Mr. Bristed was taken 
for Buonaparte, and was in imminent danger of being mar- 
ried to a Scottish auld-wife, whose pity he excited by repre- 
senting to her, that in America the wives were of all colours 
from blue to pea-green. At the same time, these jocular 
tales are interspersed with grave reflections upon society and 
inanners, and a good deal of the same high-sounding talk, 
that we mect with in the Resources. 

We conclude with declaring, that however valuable a citi- 
zen may have been acquired in Mr. Bristed, and however 
zealous he may be for the interest of his adopted country, it 
is our sincere hope, that this, his intellectual offspring may 
alwavs be considered alien from our literary community. 
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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


Some observations and experiments on the apparatus called the 
‘ American Water Burner.’ 


Mvcx attention has recently been excited by an apparatus 
called the * American Water Burner.’ 
invention of Mr. Morey, of New Hampshire, who, as we are 
informed in a letter from John L. Sullivan, Esq. dated, Bos- 
ton, Aug. 14, 1818, ‘ very early in life evinced his ingenuity 
in the construction of several steam boats, in one of which, 
as early as 1790 or 91, he demonstrated to Chancellor Living- 
ston at New York the practicability of applying steam to the 
purpose of propelling vessels.” Mr. Morey has devoted much 
time to improving steam engines, and is the inventor of the 
‘revolving steam engine.’ About twelve months since he 
communicated his discovery ‘of a method of burning water 
to Mr Sullivan, who had long known him to be generally 
acquainted with chemical science, and therefore entered into 
his subject with some confidence.’ ‘These gentlemen after 
making many experiments and employing various combusti- 
ble substances, as tar, rosin, oil, Ac. to mix with the steam, 
have brought this apparatus to its present state of perfec- 
tion. The construction of this machine is very simple; by 
means of it, tar is intimately mixed with steam or vapour of 
water, and made to issue, with a force proportional to the 
pressure of the steam, from a small orifice, like that in the 
jet of a blow-pipe, and is there fired. The flame, although the 
combustible substances issue from so small an orifice, is as 
large as that of a common smith’s forge, and is unaccompa- 
nied with smoke; when this flame is directed against the 
bricks in the back of a fire place, they soon become heated 
to redness ; if iron or steel filings be thrown into the flame, 
they burn with a sparkling brilliancy. similar to iron wire in 
oxygen gas. Some phenomena of this kind have led to the 
belief, that a new principle, hitherto uninvestigated, was con- 
cerned in their production ; yet, every one acquainted with 
chemistry will at once conceive of the various changes pro- 
duced by the action of this instrument, and wiil also recail to 
mind many analogous phenomena. 

A few experiments have been made to ascertain the effect 
of steam on burning bodies, and to learn whether it probably 
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suffered decomposition when issuing mixed with tar from the 
jet of the ¢ Water Burner.’ 

If a jet of steam, issuing from a small aperture, be thrown 
upon burning charcoal, its brightness is increased, if it be 
held at the distance of four or five inches from the pipe 
through which the steam passes ; but if it be held nearer, the 
coal is extinguished, a circular black spot first appearing 
where the steam is thrown upon it. ‘The steam does not ap- 
pear to be decomposed in this experiment; the increased 
brightness of the coal is probably occasioned by a current of 
atmospheric air produced by the steam. 

If the wick of a common oil lamp be raised so as to give 
off large columns of smoke, and a jet of steam be thrown 
into the flame, its brightness is a little increased, and no 
smoke is thrown off. 

If spirits of turpentine be made to burn on a wick, the 
light produced is dull and reddish, and a large quantity of 
thick smoke is given off; but if a jet of steam be thrown into 
the flame, its brightness is much increased, and if the expe- 
riment be carefully conducted, the smoke entirely disappears. 

if vapour of spirits of turpentine be made to issue from a 
small orifice and inflamed, it burns, giving off large quanti- 
ties of smoke ; but if a jet of steam be made to unite with the 
vapour, the smoke entirely disappears. The same effect 
takes place, if the vapour of spirits of turpentine and of water 
be made to issue together from the same orifice ; hence the 
disappearing of the smoke cannot be supposed to depend on 
a current of atmospheric air. 

If the flame of a spirit lamp be brought in contact with a 


jet of steam, it disappears and is extinguished at the points of 


contact, precisely as when exposed to strong blasts of air. 
Masses of iron of various sizes and heated to various de- 

grees from redness to bright whiteness were exposed to a jet 

of steam ; no flame appeared, as was expected, but the iron 


was more rapidly oxidated where the steam came in contact 


with it than in other parts. It is probable, if the water suf- 
fered decomposition in this experiment, and if the hydrogen 
was inflamed, its flame might not be observed, when contrast- 
ed with the heated iron, a body so much more luminous. 

it was attempted to ascertain the relative quantities of car- 
benic acid, produced by the flame of spirits of turpentine 
both with, and without steam. The vapour of spirits of tur- 
pentine was made to issue through a small orifice and inflam- 
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ed ; a bottle of the capacity of two pints was inverted over the 
flame and held there until it was extinguished. The flame of 
the vapour of turpentine alone soon disappeared, and a 
large quantity of carbon was deposited on the interior of the 
vessel ; after the flame was extinguished a portion of the air 
remaining in the bottle was immediately examined by intro- 
ducing it into Hope’s eudiometer and agitating it with lime 
water, forty-five parts after agitation became forty-four, and 
the lime water was rendered turbid ; but the flame, when aided 
by a jet of steam was not so soon extinguished, as in the last 
instance, nor was there much carbon deposited on the inte- 
rior of the vessel, but the quantity of carbonic acid produced 
was greater ; forty-five parts were diminished to forty-three ; 
hence twice as much carbonic acid was produced by the aid 
of the steam, as without it ; the residual air, when steam was 
employed, contained 4.444 per cent. carbonic acid ; when not 
employed, 2.222, These experiments were repeated a num- 
ber of times with the same results. An experiment was made 
to ascertain the relative heating powers of the flames when 
aided by steam, compared with flames of the same substances 
without steam; but the results were not satisfactory, as 
flames of the same size could not be produced. 

The experiments above detailed, though not susceptible of 
much precision, are sufficient to show that steam is decom- 
posed when thrown into flames where carbonaceous matter 
is evolved ; and that it is decomposed when issuing mixed 
with tar from the jet of the ‘Water Burner ;’ and that the 
quantity of heat is on the whole increased, by the combustion 
of a portion of carbon which would otherwise escape under 
the form of smoke. 

It has been stated by many persons, that no increase oi 
temperature, and consequently no advantage, could be deriy- 
ed from the supposed decomp)sition of water, because as 
much heat would be absorbed during the decomposition, as 
would be developed by the recomposition of water; this 
objection is very plausible; and is founded on the hypothe- 
sis, that the caloric in combustion arises from a diminu- 
tion of capacity for heat, in the bodies entering into union ; 
this objection disregards one remarkable phenomenon pre- 
sented by this flame, viz. the absence of smoke. 

Let us for a moment examine this hypothesis of the origin 
of heat.in combustion, and learn whether mere change of ca- 
pacity can afford an adequate explanation. _ If the researches 
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of Delaroche and Berard, on the specific heat of gasses,* be 
entitled to confidence, the heat evolved during combustion 
cannot arise from a diminution in the capacities of bodies 
entering into combination. The capacity for heat, according 
to these philosophers, of oxygen gas is 0.2361, and of car- 
bonic acid 0.2210; oxygen gas possesses, therefore, about 
r 1 s€ higher capacity than carbonic acid gas. Now, accord- 
ing to Lavoisier, the heat evolved by the combustion of one 
pound of charceal is sufficient to melt 96.5 pounds of ice, 
which, while passing to the state of water, renders latent no 
less than 13510° of heat.+ All this heat then must arise 
from a diminished capacity, oxygen gas, of which about 2.63 
pounds are consumed with one pound of charcoal,+ so that 
each pound of oxygen furnishes no less than beaait ; here a 
change of capacity which does not amount to =, of the whole, 
occasions an evolution of heat, amounting to 5981°; if this be 
the fact, the absolute heat of oxygen gas should be 958962, 
which very much exceeds the estimate of any philosopher. 

There is no doubt that heat is extricated during the forma- 
tion of red oxide of lead ; yet this substance has a capacity 
greater than the mean of its constituents ; the intense tempe- 

rature produced by the combustion of oxyg geen and hydrogen 
gasses, in the apparatus invented by our countryman, Dr. 
Hare, is well known to men of science, yet the heat here 
evolved must have some other origin than change of capacity 
of the two gasses, because the capacity of water for heat is 
much greater than its constituents, and consequently on the 
hypothesis under examination, cold ought to be produced 
during their union. 

These instances have been brought forward to show that 
we must seek some other cause of the temperature produced 
by the water-burner, than mere change of capacity ; it may 
be the evolution of chymical heat. 

There are many facts in chymistry as difficult to explain 
as the high temperature produc ed by the water-burner, and 
with which this should be classed. The temperature of flames 
of candles and lamps, is doubtless as high as that produc- 


* See their Memoir, which gained the prize Proposed by the French 
Institute, translated in Thomson’s Annals, vol. 2, p- 134. 

T This calculation is founded on the supposition, that 140° is the 
latent heat of water. This number is generally adopted by philosophers 
in preference 135°, obtained by Cavendish. See Wollaston, Phil. Trans. 
1813. Henry’s Chem. Thomson. 

+ Calculated on Davy’s Numbers for oxygen and carbon. Elem, Chem. 
Philosophy. 
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ed by this instrument ; for not only will steel and iron filings 
burn vividly when projected into them, but a fine filament of 
platinum may be melted in them, and if the flame be urged 
by a blow-pipe, comparatively large platina wire may be rea- 
dily fused, as any one may satisfy himself by experiment.* 
The flame of hydrogen fuses platinat and the flame of cya- 
nogen gas, which contains gasseous carbon, fuses a larger 
wire than a flame of hydrogen of an equal size ;t and it is 
not improbable, that nascent carbon will produce a higher 
temperature than solid charcoal. These facts prove that the 
temperature of flame is very high. ‘The flame of the Water 
Burner will no doubt melt small pieces of platina, although it 
might be difficult for it to bring a cubic foot or even a cubic 
inch of that metal into fusion. 

Another reason why this apparatus apparently produces so 
high a temperature, is, that its flame is constantly acting like 
a flame urged by a hlow-pipe, and a large quantity of burn- 
ing matter is brought into contact with a given body ina giv- 
en time; hence the bricks in the back of a fire-place are 
rapidly heated ; and hence also, substances which are mere- 
iy heated to whiteness by a flame, are easily fused when that 
flame is urged by a blow-pipe. 

There is no method of determining the absolute tempera- 
ture of bodies. Sir H. Davy has found that one volume of 
cyanogen detonated in a tube with two of oxygen, indicated 
a temperature of 5000° Fahrenheit ; and he considers the real 
temperature to be much higher, since the cooling agency of 
the tube must have diminished the effect. Small quantities 
of matter heated to whiteness, hardly give the sensation of 
warmth to the hand, while larger quantities ef comparatively 
low temperature burn intensely ; phosphorus, when exposed 
to the air, is always luminous; ‘for each particle of acid 
formed, must, there is every reason to believe, be white hot ;’ 
yet so few of these particles exist in a given space, that they 
scarcely raise the temperature of a body exposed to them ; 
but when phosphorus is rapidly burnt and many particles of 
acid formed in a small space, the temperature produced is 
very intense. 


* In turning the delicate steel parts of philosophical instruments, fine, 


thin shavings are thrown off, which form a kind cf metallic wool; these 


may be burnt in the flame of a candle, even when the quantity exceeds the 
bulk ofa cubic inch. 


¢ Davy, Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 47. + Ibid, p. 67. 
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The effect produced by the water-burner is increased by 
the decomposition of steam ; but if the steam was not decom- 
posed, its presence would but slightly diminish the power of 
the instrument; because at high temperatures gasses not 
concerned in combustion, and vapours which require a high 
temperature for their production, have less effect in prevent- 
ing combustion than gasses at the ordinary temperature of 
the air ; because their cooling agency is diminished. This is 
remarkably the case with steam. ‘The least of all explosive 
mixtures, carburetted hydrogen and air, was found by Sir 
H. Davy to require + of steam to prevent explosion, where- 
as 5 of azote produced that effect. 

Ihe operation of the water-burner, then appears to be sim- 
ply this,—tar, minutely divided and intimately mixed with 
steam, is inflamed; the heat of the flame, aided by the affini- 
ty for oxygen of that portion of carbon, which would other- 
wise pass off in smoke, decomposes the water, and the carbon 
and oxygen unite ; the hydrogen of the water, and probably 
of the tar, expand on all sides (and hence the flame is very 
large) to meet the atmospheric oxygen, water is recomposed, 
and passes off in steam; a degree of heat is produced, no 
doubt, greater than that which is produced by the combustion 
of the tar alone, and this heat is equal to that evolved by the 
combustion of a quantity of carbon, which would otherwise 
form smoke. 

With regard to the light emitted by this flame, we can 
only refer to the general fact, that when solid maiter is evoly- 
ed and ignited in a flame, the light is very intense, and on the 
contrary, where gaseous matter is the product of combus- 
tion, the light is feeble. Hydrogen, when inflamed, gives lit- 
tle light, carburetted hydrogen more, and bicarburetted hy- 
drogen produces a flame of still greater brilliancy. ‘The 
flame of a spirit of wine lamp gives light of low intensity, 
but when a coil of platina wire is held in it, the illuminating 
power is greatly augmented. 

It does not appear that the phenomena presented by this in- 
strument are new; the invention is highly ingenious, and will 
doubtless be found very useful in steam boat navigation, where 


it is already applied by Mr. Sullivan. Probably a saving of 


heat would be produced by condensing the products of this 
combustion, which might be effected to a certain degree, by 
an apparatus of simple construction. 
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American publications in the months of July and August. 


History. 

A Complete History of Connnecticut, Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
from the emigration of its first planters from England in the year 
1630, to the year 1764, and to the close of the Indian wars. By 
Benjamin Trumbuli, D D. 2 vols. 8vo. $6. New Haven. 

Geography, Topography and Statistics. 

The New American Atlas, in 21 sheets. No. 1. Containing 
the world, Europe, and a two sheet map of South America. $6, 
Philadelphia. 

A Map of the State of New York, and part of the adjacent 
State, in four sheets. By J. H. Eddy. $7. New York. 

A Map of the Northern Part of the Missouri Territory. By 
John Gardiner. $1,25. Washington. 

Natural History. 

A Manual of Botany for the Northern and Middle States, 
By Amos Eaton, A. M. 2d ed.enlarged. 12mo. pp. 524. Albany. 

The Genera of North American Plants, and a Catalogue of the 
species, to the year 1817. By Thomas Nuttall. 12mo. 2 vols. 
$2,50. Philadelphia. 

Compendium Flore Philadelphicz, containing a description of, 
found within a circuit of ten miles around Philadelphia. By W. 
P. C, Barton, M. D. Professor, &c. 12mo. 2 vols $3. Philadelphia. 

American Journal of science, more especialiy of Mineralogy, 
Geology, and the other branches of Natural History. Conducte 
ed by Benjamin Silliman, Professor of Chemistry, &c. in Yale 
College. No.1. To be continued quarterly. 8vo. $5 per. ann. 
New York. 

Law. 

Laws of the State of New York. Vol. iv. 8vo. 6. Albany. 

Laws of the State of New York passed at the 4ist session of 
the Legislature, begun Jan, 27, 1817. 8vo. $2. Albany. 

Bache’s Manual of a Pennsylvania Justice of the Peace. Vol. 
il. $2,50. Philadelphia. 

The Public Statute Laws of the State of Connecticut. Book 
II. Commencing October Session. 1808. Published by authority 
of the General Assembly. Hartford. | 

Johnson’s Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Su- 
preme Court of New York in May term, 1818. Albany. 

A Historical Treatise on the Practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery. By D. T. Blake. 8vo. Albany. 

A Complete Digest of the Ordinances of the City Council of 

Charleston, 8. C. from 1783 to July 1818. $3. Charleston. 
A Digest of the Laws relative to the Powers and Duties of 
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Justices of the Peace. With an Appendix of Forms. By Ro- 
dolphus Dickinson. reenfield, Mass. 

Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Vol. iii, Containing the cases of February 
term, 1818. By Henry Wheaton. 8vo. New York. 

Rules of the Supreme Court, and the Court of Errors of the 
State of New York. 4th edition, with the additional rules and 
decisions to the present time. New York. 

Divinity. 

Theology, explained and defended. By Timothy Dwight, 
D. D. late President of Yale College. Vol. ii. New Haven. 

Sermons on Confirmation, and an Address delivered after ad- 
ministering thatrite. By the late Rt. Rev. Theodore Dehon, D. D. 
50 cents. C harleston, S. C. 

A Discourse on Religious Education, delivered at Hingham 
before the trustees of the Derby Academy, May 20, 1818, By 
Andrews Norton, A. M.. Boston. 

Discourses on various points of Faithand Practice. By Thom- 
as H. Gallaudet, Principal of the Connecticut Asylum for the ed- 
ucation of deaf and dumb persons. $1,50. Hartford. 

Jacob’s Address to Laban, a Farewell Sermon. By Stephen 
N. Rowan. New York. 


ae 


Education. 

An Easy Grammar of Geography. By Jacob Willetts. 5th ed. 
Philade! phia. 

Traite Complet de la Pronunciation de la Langue Anglaise. 
Par Charles Carre. Philadelphia. 

Viscellaneous. 

Speech of the Hon. Rufus King on the American Navigation 
Act, delivered in the Senate of the United States at the last ses- 
sion, 371 cts. New York. 

A Sketch of the Internal Improvements made by the State of 
Pennsyivania. By Samuel Breck, a member of the Senate. 50 cts. 
Philadel phia. 

An Oration, delivered at Boston on the Anniversary of Amer- 
ican Indepe ndence, July 4, 1818. By Francis C, Gray, Esq. Boston. 

Considerations on the Great Western Canal, from the Hudson 
to Lake Erie, with a view of its expenses, advantages and progress. 
New York. 

In Press. 
History and Description of an Epidemic Fever, commonly call- 


’ a d Fever, which prevailed at Gardiner in the spring of 
. By Enoch Hale, M.D. M.M.S. 8. Wells & Lilly, Boston. 
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English Works Republished in the United States. 


The Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity. By 
Thomas Gisborne, A. M. $1, Philadelphia. 

The New Cyclopedia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
_ Sciences. By Abraham Rees, D, D. F. R.S. 4to. vol. 38, part ii. 
$8 per vol. Philadelphia. 

z xpedition to the River Zaire, usually called the Congo, in 
South Africa, under the direction of Capt. J. R. Tuckey. To 
which is added the Journal of Prof. Smith. 8vo. $2,50. New York. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other Tales. By James Hogg. 
$1. New York. 

Dissertation Third, exhibiting a general view of the progress 
of Chemical Philosophy from the early ages to the end of the 18th 
century. By William Thomas Brande. ” 8v0. $1. Boston. 

Lectures on the English Poets. By W. Hazlitt. 8vo $1,75. 

Conversations on ‘Chemistry, from the 5th London edition, 
Sith notes. By Thomas Cooper, M.D. 2 vols. $2. Philadel phi ia. 

Dialogues in Chemistry. By the Rev. J. Joyce, with notes, 
by an American editor. 2 vols. $2. Philadelphia. 

The Possibility of approaching the North Pole. By the Hon. 
D. Barrington. $1,25. New York. 

_ Key to ‘the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names. By John Walker. 18mo. $1,25. Boston. 

» Zuma, or the Tree of Health, and other Tales. By Madame 

De Genlis. 18mo. 50 cts. New York. 

Elegant Extracts, in Prose and Verse. 12 vols. 18mo. printed 
uniformly with Sharpe’s London edition. $15. New York. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin, com- 
prising his private correspondence | “and public negotiations, with 
his Political, Philosophical and Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. 6 vols. 
S15. Philadelphia. . 

The Literary Character, illustrated by the History of Men of 
Genius. By the author of Curiosities of Literature. $1,25. N. Y. 

An Account of a Voyage of Discovery to tiie West Coast of 
Corea, and the Great Loo-Choo Islands. By Capt. Basil Hall. 
8ve. $1,50. Philadelphia. 

New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. vol. xi. “Part i. 4to. $4 each half volume. Philadelphia. 

The Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By Conyers Middleton, 
D.D. 3vols. 8vo. $7,50. Boston. 

Commentaries on the History and Cure of Diseases. By Wil- 
liam Heberden, M.D. 8vo. $3. bound. Boston. 

Journal of Science and the Arts, edited at the Roval Institu- 
tion of Great Eritain, Published quarterly. 8vo. No. 8. $1,50. 
New Nork. = 
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